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THE ATLANTA MEETING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


SCHOOL SERVICE DIVISION, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


From discussion of ‘‘The Teachers of 
America’’ at Seattle in 1927 the National 
Education Association advaneed to ‘‘ Edu- 
cation for Citizenship’’ at Minneapolis in 
1928 and this year at Atlanta turned its 
eyes to the future. 

‘*Education for a New World,’’ the 
theme, threw a prophet’s mantle over the 
shoulders of every speaker. 

‘*Education for a New World’’ was in- 
troduced at the initial session by a new 
commissioner of the Bureau of Education, 
Dr. William John Cooper. 

His address on ‘‘Education for a New 
America’’ was ably supplemented by an 
ample division of Secretary J. W. Crab- 
tree’s report devoted to ‘‘ Forecasting Edu- 
cational Progress for the Next Ten Years.”’ 

Walter P. Morgan, president, State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois, looked 
into the future of teachers colleges; Dean 
William F. Russell, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, found the American ideal of liberty 
for local school units at loggerheads with 
the American ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity for all, and he looked to Europe for 
a solution of the impasse; J. C. Wright, 
director, Federal Board for Vocational 


Education, predicted trends in this devel- 
oping field; M. R. Trabue, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, declared that teachers col- 
leges must take a large amount of respon- 
sibility for selecting persons who have 
personal characteristics necessary for effee- 
tive primary instruction. 

In this Delphie conclave Miss Effie Mae 
Gregor, Minneapolis, spoke for the elemen- 
tary schools and Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, who was elected presi- 
dent to sueceed Uel W. Lamkin, spoke on 
the teacher’s opportunities, Some practical 
advances in securing cooperation of busi- 
nesses and institutions with schools was 
outlined by William J. Bogan, superinten 
dent, Chicago. 

To buttress filmy conjecture and predic- 
tion, a battalion of official reports, whose 
growing numbers themselves point the 
future of the National Education Associa- 
tion, were marched on to the rostrum of 
the Atlanta auditorium by their respective 
sponsors. There was the propaganda re- 
port growing out of the revelations before 
the Federal Trade Commission of public 
utility company activities. The ethics 
report was a product of four years’ work. 
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Other reports came from the committee on 
appointment of delegates, the committee 
on retirement allowances, the committee on 
international relations, the department of 
supervisors and directors of instruction, the 
legislative commission, the committee on 
tenure and the committee on the economic 
status of the teacher. 

The rich diet of educational prophecy 
and fact-finding was varied with a notable 
list of headline speakers and the cotton 
pageant presented by the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. Josephus Daniels 
addressed the first general session; Walter 
Williams, president of the World’s Press 
Congress, spoke at the Sunday vesper 
service; Maria Castellani brought word of 
Italian progress, and Robert R. Moton, 
principal of Tuskegee Institute, outlined 
advances in Negro education in the South. 
Congressman John M. Robsion spoke and 
the closing meetings were addressed by 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, president, 
Federal Council of Churches; Lorado Taft, 
seulptor, and Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States. 

Augustus O. Thomas, president of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, extended an invitation to the meet- 
ings this year at Geneva, Switzerland, and 
announced that the would 
undertake a campaign for a substantial 
financial foundation. The five Herman- 
Jordan committees, he said, would extend 
their service to a fact-finding study of in- 
terdependence of countries, development 


federation 


of social sciences, an examination of the 
moral and social reactions as influenced by 
text-books and teaching materials, a sur- 
vey of the forces that make for better 
understanding and educational procedure. 

This was the first meeting of the National 
Education Association in Atlanta since 
1881. As hostess for the South, the Georgia 
-“apital extended true Southern hospitality 
to the guests. There was a Southern bar- 
becue at the fair grounds. Next to the 
exhibit hall containing displays of one hun- 
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dred institutions, agencies and companies, 
the city erected a tent and established a 
restaurant. Ice-cold watermelon, peaches 
and soft drinks were served gratis to con 
vention guests at all hours of the day. 

After he had outlined vital trends in 
American civilization Dr. Cooper said 
‘*Our major problem is to develop a schoo! 
system designed to enable individuals to 
adjust themselves to the social environment 
in which they must work, and to modify 
their environment in an intelligent manner 
Can we formulate,’’ he asked, ‘‘an educa 
tional program for a civilization in which 
radical changes may occur at any time, 
which is speeded up to a high pitch, which 
by use of power and machines is removing 
from the backs of man the burden of weary 
toil, and yet which makes for standardized 
products and which measures its progress 
in terms of dollars and cents? 

‘*T suggest as major lines of attack on 
such a problem the following procedures: 
first, that we ascertain as fully as possible 
those respects in which present-day schools 
are meeting satisfactorily the demands 
properly made on them; second, that we 
define as clearly as possible the respects in 
which our schools have failed to meet satis 
factorily the problems of this generation ; 
third, that we study objectively the results 
obtained in schools, including colleges, 
which have departed from traditional cur- 
ricula or methods, or both; fourth, that we 
catalogue the inadequacies or deficiencies 
in our present society, taking for study 
those upon which our leading thinkers are 
in substantial agreement; that we hunt for 
the factors responsible for deficiencies, 
estimate the social effects likely to result if 
they are not remedied, and the possibilities 
of eliminating them or offsetting them 
through education.’’ 

‘*One problem after another of modern 
civilization is laid on the doorsteps of the 
schools,’’ declares Secretary Crabtree in 
his annual report, ‘‘character development, 
right civic ideals, law observance, reverence, 
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health, worthy home life, vocational effi- 
cieney, thrift, fire prevention, international 
understanding, and temperance. .. . What 
are the lines in which progress will be made 
by the schools in the next decade? The 
following are among those that stand out: 
professional spirit, qualifications of teach- 
ers, removal of illiteracy, changes in courses 
of study and methods of instruction, train- 
ing for the use of leisure, public-school 
finance, adult education, growth of the 
National Edueation Association, greater 
efficiency in professional organization, 
school enrolment and extensions of the 
principle of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity.’’ 

On the question of illiteracy he writes: 
‘‘The United States Bureau of Census has 
already wisely recognized the need for a 
redefinition of literacy. A new test of 
literacy is being planned which proposes 
that a literate person be able to ‘read 
English understandingly,’ with the inter- 
pretation that ‘understandingly’ means the 
completion of at least the fourth grade. If 
this definition can be applied in the 1930 
census—certainly it will be in 1940—the 
result will be a new objective so far as 
literacy is concerned. It is not too much 
to hope that in the near future a citizen 
will not be considered literate until he 
possesses reading and writing ability equal 
to that ordinarily possessed by a sixth 
grade pupil. When the new, twentieth 
century definition of literacy has been 
accepted, a whole new task of eradicating 
illiteracy will be created. At the present 
time, according to the new definition, it is 
probable that 25 to 30 per cent. of our 
population is illiterate. 

‘‘We must boldly scrap,’’ he continues 
on the subject of curriculum, ‘‘much of 
the material with which it was carried on. 
We must think of education in universal 
terms, as training 100 per cent. of our 
young people, and helping each individual 
to find the niche in our complex civilization 
into which he can fit with the greatest 
efficiency and happiness. We must not be 
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dismayed if a measure of chaos accompanies 
the process of development.’’ After visual- 
izing a development in adult education 
which will mean that education is a life- 
long activity Dr. Crabtree comes to the 
thorny problem of school finance. 

‘*l am not unaware,’’ his report declares, 
‘‘of the blatant and ill-founded criticisms 
which are being made concerning school 
costs. During the last decade we have 
periodically been warned that school costs 
can not be further increased without bring- 
ing the nation to bankruptcy. The fact is 
that the nation in 1928 paid the largest 
school bill in its history and ended the year 
in a stronger economic position than in any 
previous year. Actually the amount of 
money expended per child in school has 
inereased less rapidly than the nation’s per 
capita income. ... The next ten years 
will see further increases in school expen- 
ditures. First, because attendance will 
continue to increase even though not as 
rapidly as in the last decade. Second, be- 
cause it is necessary to improve the quality 
of educational work.’’ 

It was announced during the sessions 
that the National Education Association 
has reached very near the half-million dol- 
lar mark in expenditures for annual opera- 
tions, with another half-million in the 
permanent fund. A new building to relieve 
office congestion will probably be erected 
adjacent to the Washington headquarters 
during the coming year. Membership has 
risen from 10,000 in 1918 to nearly 200,000. 

Afternoons were given over to the meet- 
ings of fifteen departments of the National 
Education Association, thirteen allied or- 
ganizations and conferences, the Nationa! 
Council of Education and the initial ses- 
sion of the Inter-American Conference on 
Education. The latter was attended by 
representatives of ten South American 
countries. 

‘‘Throughout the centuries civilization 
has been pushed forward by three men,”’ 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal 
of the National Education Association, told 
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the National Council of Education, ‘‘the 
administrator, the investigator, and the 
interpreter. The social significance of in- 
terpretation is only beginning to be appre- 
ciated. It had little place in a civilization 
based on force. It has a supreme place in 
a civilization whose ideal is democracy, 
where we wish people to govern themselves 
and to be governed from within by an 
intelligent appreciation of the values of 
life. Within the field of education the 
advance in administration and research has 
already far outstripped the advance in 
interpretation so that a vast gap separates 
the frontier thinkers from the mass of 
their fellows.’’ 

The Conference on Student Participation 
in School Government had a full program. 
A. M. Meyer, of Orlando, Florida, said 
‘*Countless cases of ‘misconduct’ properly 
analyzed reveal certain appetites, zeal for 
exploration, physiological expansion, sense 
of social misplacement, feeling of personal 
inadequacy. Progressive school officials are 
meeting these problems.’’ N. Robert Ring- 
dal, of Minneapolis, told of the crystallizing 
of ‘‘extra’’ curricula activities: the forma- 
tion of the National High School Honor 
Society, National Forensic League, Na- 
tional High School Press Association, ath- 
letic associations, ete. Estelle L. Samuel- 
son, speaking before the department of lip 
reading, asked that more attention be given 
the 15 million hard-of-hearing in the United 
States. Knibloe P. Royce reinforced the 
request by reporting that ‘‘Sixty to 140 
partially deafened children per thousand 
pupils repeat grades about three and one 
half times as often as other children.’’ 

The changing world theme reappeared in 
the department of vocational education 
where Adelaide S. Baylor warned that 
‘‘Consumption is a more pronounced need 
in the home to-day than skill in produc- 
tion.”’” John T. Wheeler, of Athens, 
Georgia, urged that the cooperation of the 
farmer-father be sought in the agricultural 
education of his son. The South was 
found to be the balance-wheel of American 
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civilization by Edwin Mims in the meeting 
of the department of rural education, 
checking extreme tendencies in industry, 
education, philosophy and literature. Nor- 
man Frost recommended a fresh recipe for 
farm relief: good education of farm boys 
enabling more to go to the city and thus cut 
down farm production. Mrs. Oliver D 
Campbell, Brasstown, North Carolina, main- 
tained that ‘‘If one could give the answer 
in a word as to why energetic and ambitious 
young people, especially if they have been 
through high school or college, leave th: 
mountains, that word would be poverty 
poverty, economic, social, cultural.’’ 

‘*It is about time that another forward 
step be taken,’’ John A. Anderson, Pasa 
dena, California, said before the Depart 
ment of Business Education, ‘‘not a step 
that will result in further crowding our 
already crowded universities, but one that 
will result in the open door for every 
American high-school pupil.’’ He pro- 
poses that vocational commercial subjects 
be placed on an equal footing with lan 
guage and mathematics as preparing, at 
least, for the colleges of commerce. 

Evaline Harrington, Columbus, Ohio, 
showed 18 examples of school pages pre- 
pared regularly by high-school students 
for newspapers, as part of their English 
class work. 

The department of school health and 
physical education heard papers by Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton, superintendent, Atlanta; 
Katherine Dozier, superintendent, New 
Holland, Georgia; James E. Rogers, direc- 
tor, National Physical Education Service, 
and others. ‘‘No type of education,’’ said 
Dr. Sutton, ‘‘is so intensely educational, 
so completely practical, so entirely social, 
as that which we call physical education 
. . . Recently in a certain city 277 divorce 
cases were disposed of. . . . It was found 
that 143 of them were caused by illness on 
the part of one or the other contracting 
parties.’’ 

The conference on geography held by 
the National Geographic Society was ad- 
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dressed by Paul Wilstach, author. He 
traced, in a lecture illustrated with pic- 
tures prepared by the society, the geogra- 
phy of the early settlement of America 
around Chesapeake Bay. 

‘*Home economics should definitely shift 
its emphasis from the physical sciences to 
the social sciences,’’ Jessie W. Harris de- 
clared before the American Home Econom- 
ies Association. ‘‘The home economics 
teacher should be trained to help the young 
people in her classes to see themselves 
wholesomely in relation to the members of 
the family and the existing social order.’’ 

Miss Florence Hale, Augusta, Maine, 
gave before the department of rural school 
teachers an analysis of surveys of the use 
of radio and of professional magazines in 
the schools. She also spoke to the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. ‘‘In 
those localities where the Parent Teachers 
Association has been active,’’ she said, 
‘‘already there is less bickering over minor 
happenings in the schoolroom and far less 
complaint of money being spent for school 
improvements. When the Parent Teachers 
Association became interested they became 
very alert to the practical needs of the 
school. They asked questions. When they 
found school boards unable or unwilling to 
provide equipment and to improve build- 
ings they set about doing it themselves.’”’ 

Frederick S. DeGalan, Detroit, discussing 
the question of fees for adult classes in the 
department of adult education meeting, 
recommended that ‘‘ The dollar bill is very 
likely to become the ticket of admission to 
evening high-school classes.’’ A. Curtis 
Wilgus, University of South Carolina, 
called the attention of the department of 
social studies to the spread of courses in 
Hispanie-American history to 200 institu- 
tions. To the same group, C. C. Ball, San 
Antonio, Texas, said, ‘‘General and specific 
objectives, attainable by children, must be 
Set up, then subject-matter chosen which 
will develop in the child those desirable 
attitudes and comprehensions which we 
have determined upon.”’ 
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M. R. Trabue, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, threw down a challenge to the depart- 
ment of secondary school principals when 
he declared that ‘‘It could be honestly 
maintained that the usual college and grad- 
uate courses actually unfit and disqualify 
one for successfully teaching high-school 
children.’’ A. C. Eldredge, Cleveland, 
urged that the schools themselves take over 
the training of young teachers, ‘‘ because 
this training can be more effectively done 
where the problems of teaching arise.’’ 

Resolutions of the National Education 
Association again recommended the crea- 
tion of a Federal Department of Education. 
Continuous study and rebuilding of the 
curriculum was urged and further study 
of preschool children encouraged. Con- 
gress was petitioned for an appropriation 
to study rural education, and also to sur- 
vey all phases of teacher training in the 
United States. 

A resolution was passed approving a cele- 
bration in 1937 of Horace Mann’s aceep- 
tance of the secretaryship of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, which 
marked a milestone in the development of 
his program for public schools in America. 
Miss Anna Pearl MacVay, New York, in- 
vited participation in the Vergil Bimillen- 
nium celebration, 1930—31, and Howard R. 
Driggs urged attention to the Oregon Trail 
tribute planned for 1930. 

Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, who was elected 
president, has been chairman of the retire- 
ment committee of the National Education 
Association since 1925. She is principal of 
Bancroft School, Lincoln, Nebraska. While 
Miss Pyrtle was secretary of the depart- 
ment of elementary school principals, the 
important year book of 1925 and 1926 was 
issued. 

New vice-presidents are Uel W. Lamkin, 
Missouri; Willis A. Sutton, Georgia; Euge- 
nia West Jones, California; E. H. Whitney, 
Oregon ; Jean L. Soules, Washington; 8. T. 
Ragsdale, Tennessee; W. A. James, Texas; 
W. H. Holmes, New York; John E. Bryan, 
Alabama, and W. F. Bond, Mississippi. 
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WHO SHALL SAY WHAT THE NATION MAY 
EXPECT OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS?’ 


By Dr. WM. JOHN COOPER 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Tne first article in the June number of 
self-confessed ‘*magazine of 


is written by a keen and 


the Forum, 
controversy,’’ 
discriminating American, James Truslow 
Adams, 1922 of the Pulitzer 
Prize for the outstanding work of the year 


winner in 
in history. In it the system or lack of sys- 
tem in American education is somewhat 
vehemently attacked as lacking in power to 
turn out cultured persons, as ineffective in 
the teaching of languages, philosophy, his- 
tory and English, and as wasteful in stu- 
dents’ time and taxpayers’ money. From 
the concluding paragraph I quote the fol- 


lowing: 


Does not our whole educational muddle spring 
in part from mob snobbery?—Does it not also 
spring in part from the lack of character and of 
a coherent philosophy of life among those who 
To the latter, 
in taxes and endowments, we are giving money 
We are giving 


should be our educational leaders? 


reckoned in hundreds of millions. 
them also a hundred million years or so of the 
lives of our young in every generation. In ex- 
ehange, what are they returning to us in national 


ideals and culture? It is a fair question, which I 


eall upon them to answer. 


The first issue I raise with this body 
to-day is this: Is there in the United 
States a body prepared to answer a chal- 
If there is not, and I 
know of none, should there be such a body 
or group of persons authorized to speak 
for American education? I assume that 
the American Bar Association could answer 
or authorize an answer to a challenge of 
similar importance to the legal profession. 
I think the American Medical Association 
could speak for the physicians and sur- 
I ean think 


lenge of this sort? 


geons were they so challenged. 


1 Address given before the National Council of 
Education, Atlanta, July 1, 1929. 


of no possible challenge to either of thos 
bodies so vital to the American people as 
this ‘‘fair question’’ raised by Mr. Adams 

In some European countries the ministe: 
of education might reasonably be expected 
to answer a question of this sort. Certainly 
in pre-war France and Prussia the pur 
poses of the school system were clear-cut 
and known to all who cared to inquire. I 
the United States there is no minister 0! 
education and the peculiar nature of ow 
Federal Union seems to prevent us from 
at any rate on 
determine 


creating such a portfolio 
vested with power to 
There are forty-eight systems of 
schools in the Union, some parochial school 
systems and many private schools. Thess 
are unable to speak with one voice. At 
least they have not deliberately set up an 
organization to speak for them. The neat 
est approach to such a real representative 
National Education 
body which is too 


aims 


public 


organization is the 
Association itself—a 
large for the type of deliberation necessary 
to answer the question Mr. Adams raises 
Since membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association is open to all interested in 
American education, it is entirely fitting 
and proper that it establish a body whose 
function it will be to consider problems of 
this magnitude. If this council can be 
adapted to this purpose, I suggest that to 
it be assigned the task. Any members now 
in it who are not interested in or prepared 
to work on these problems may be assigned 
to other committees, and to this council 
may be added men and women who have 
given special thought to the objectives of 
our schools and colleges—some who may 
not be actually employed in school work, 
but who have keen insights into American 
life and its needs. 
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The second issue is when should such a 
body meet and how should it operate? 
Such a body should meet at least twice a 
year to receive reports from committees, 
both standing and special. These reports, 
carefully prepared and in the hands of each 
member in advance of meeting, should be 
critically discussed and the results pub- 
lished. All meetings might well be open to 
the publie since on mooted questions the 
arguments advanced by both sides would 
be useful in forming publie opinion. 

The third issue is what problems should 
such a body diseuss? I suggest as a starter 
these : 

First: What are the major objectives of 
American education? This is the question 
which Mr. Adams would like to have 
answered, for he can not find a clean-cut 
statement of aims. ‘‘In so far,’’ he writes, 
‘that there appears to be any definite 
trend in American educational ends, it 
would seem to be toward President Eliot’s 
ideal of ‘power and service.’ ’’ How many 
of the superintendents directing American 
schools to-day know what President Eliot’s 
ideal of ‘‘ power and service’’ is? Of those 
who understand it, how many are conscious 
of a trend toward its realization? Of the 
latter, how many approve? How many 
are as much disturbed about it as Mr. 
Adams? It is also pertinent to raise ques- 
tions which are not raised by Dr. Adams. 
For instance: Is the nursery school a de- 
sirable unit in every school system? 
Should rural children have the opportunity 
to attend kindergarten? What are the 
purposes of the elementary school? Are 
five, six, seven or eight years needed to per- 
form the work of this school unit? What 
should be the purposes of the American 
secondary school? To whom should it be 
open? How many years should a pupil of 
average ability expect to remain in a 
school of secondary grade? What should 
be his attainments when he is graduated? 
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Is a part-time or continuation school 
needed in America? Is a trade school 
needed? What persons should be ad- 
mitted to colleges or universities?’ What 
should be the purposes of these institu- 
tions? These and a hundred other ques- 
tions bearing directly and indirectly upon 
the whole question of aims of American 
education should be discussed not only in 
the semi-privacy of a university seminary 
room but also before the American public 
in a deliberative assembly of mature citi- 
zens trained to the job. 

Second, and not very remote from this 
major problem, is this: What should be the 
relation of the Federal Government to 
education? The United States Govern- 
ment has always been engaged in education 
both directly and indirectly. No one would 
question the necessity of schools for train- 
ing federal workers either in the Army 
and the Navy or in any highly technical 
work of civilian character. From the be- 
ginning the United States has also aided 
educational activities in the states, at first 
by grants of public land and later by cash 
subsidies. It has been assumed that this 
assistance has been for the publie good. 
By what right is such an assumption made? 
I have been told within the last few months 
by college presidents that the subsidies 
paid to the land-grant colleges have in some 
states interfered with the best development 
of a program of higher education in those 
states. The Bureau of Education is now 
completing a comprehensive survey of the 
land-grant colleges which should reveal the 
facts. Who will take that study and ex- 
amine it critically? Who will tell the 
American public whether this money has 
been used wisely? Who will evaluate the 
results? Who will show the Congress 
whether the policy should be continued, or 
modified, or be discontinued entirely? 

Again, during the war excitement, the 
United States began paying subsidies to 
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the states to encourage programs of voca- 
tional education. The administration of 
these moneys is in the hands of a board not 
» the Chief Exeeu- 
This board has 


established standards of work and requires 


directly responsible t 


tive. but to the Congress 


that these be met if the federal funds are 
used. This is a marked departure from the 
principles upon which earlier grants and 
subsidies were made. Was such a change 
wise? This vocational plan has been in 
operation for more than a decade. Who 
shall say how well it has worked? What 
has been its effect upon American educa- 
tion? Should such subsidies be continued 
and increased? Should a plan providing 
for their eventual elimination be adopted ? 

One would hardly ask the Federal Board 
for Vocational Edueation or the United 
States Bureau of Education to answer 
these questions, but I think that they 
should be answered. In a deliberative body 
such as I have suggested to-day matters of 
this sort could be diseussed freely. The 
unfortunate experience of one member in 
dealing with a federal official would be off- 
set with the satisfactory experience of 
another. Those prejudiced in favor of one 
principle would be matched by those preju- 
diced in favor of another. Frank discus- 
sion should bring to light those principles 
which are fundamental. The absence of an 
established and recognized body of this 
kind has made it seem advisable for the 
Secretary of the Interior to call upon some 
fifty citizens, mostly educators, to come to 
Washington to organize themselves as an 
advisory committee to discuss such prob- 
lems as I note above and to attempt to 
define what the relationship of the United 
States toward education should be. 

Third: Assuming that federal subsidies 
may become necessary to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity among the states, on 
what bases should they be appropriated to 
the several states? This issue is raised by 


two bills before the present Congress, each 


designed to help finance rural schools, and 
each calling for the distribution of $100, 

000,000 annually. The argument advanced 
for this proposed subsidy is that the aceu 

mulation of wealth in urban centers and 
the intangible nature of its form enable it 
to escape a just share of school taxes. Th: 
rural areas, it is claimed, are in part r 

sponsible for creating this wealth and that 
although local machinery of taxation car 
not reach it, the federal income tax does 
reach it. Therefore the Federal Govern 

ment should collect the tax and send part 
back to rural areas for school uses. Is this 
argument sound? If it can be shown thes 
contentions are well-founded, how muc! 
money is required to equalize education: 

opportunity between city and countr 
children? Should the country child in th 
poorest state be given opportunity equal to 
that of the city child in the same state or 
equal to that of the most favored rural 
child in the richest state? Or should the 
fund be assigned to states on the basis of 
total population, of total rural population 
of school attendance, or of assessed valua 
tion of taxable property? Should thes 
moneys available be withheld from schools 
which do not meet an established standard 
of work? Many schools are _ ineffectiv: 
beeause the state law permits poorly 
trained persons to teach in them. Some 
enrol too few pupils for the most effective 
work. Sometimes the district is unable to 
provide adequate housing and equipment. 
In this ease should federal funds be used 
for buildings and equipment? If the fed- 
eral subsidies are distributed without any 
check and with no fixed standards will they 
not keep in existence poor schools? It is 
possible that in some districts the local tax- 
payer will withdraw his contribution and 
continue a poor school but at federal ex- 
pense. Will such relief to the local tax- 
payer cause a cessation of his interest in 
his school ?—and so on indefinitely. 
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Surely I have said enough to convince 
you that this subsidy proposal is worthy of 
the most serious study. Hasty action may 
profoundly influence our whole scheme of 
education. If a body such as the council 
I suggest can not or should not outline a 
policy for a program of subsidies, assuming 
again that federal subsidies will eventu- 
ally be established, I maintain that there 
must be some organization of sufficient 
reputation and prestige to convince the 
(Congress that a necessary first step is a 
commission empowered to study the situa- 
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tion and make a report on which intelligent 
action may be used. This latter task would 
certainly be a proper function of any 
National Council of Education worthy of 
the name. 

I am thoroughly convinced that these 
issues are important in themselves and 
typical of others that must be solved by 
our people within a generation. I hope 
that I have chosen the right time and place 
to present them. I believe I have pre- 
sented them to the body best suited to 
undertake a study of them. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERPRETATION AND 
THE PRINTED WORD’ 


By JOY ELMER MORGAN 
EDITOR OF THE Journal or THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


THERE could be no more fitting time for 
the discussion of educational interpretation 
than at a convention whose general theme 
is education for a new world. This theme 
clearly implies that the schools are respon- 
sible for the character of to-morrow’s 
civilization—that our great association 
recognizes in this official way that schools 
exist not merely to preserve the past but 
in a constructive sense to help create the 
future. The best that has come out of the 
past must always be preserved as a part of 
a still greater and better achievement for 
the years ahead. Any one by looking about 
him can realize that America is civilized 
only in patches. Here and there we have 
reached standards that satisfy our ideal as 
to what this phase or that phase of life 
might reasonably be, but in the large there 
is still a wide gap between the best practise 
and the poorest practise. This is true in 
law, it is true in religion, in medicine, in 
home making, in community planning and 
in education. It is the task of the educator 

1 Abridged copy of address before the National 


Council of Education, Atlanta, Georgia, July 2, 
1929. 


to make the best practise the universal 
practise. 

America is now approaching a period 
of intellectual flowering. New ideas are 
sweeping in. Stimulating changes are 
everywhere. Thinking is playing a larger 
part in daily life. The outlook and oppor- 
tunity of the average man and woman are 
greater than ever before. The school stands 
at the center of this awakening. The devo- 
tion of our people to the free school and 
to a fair start in life for all is the great 
epic of this century. It will literally lift 
the world to a new level of achievement, 
excellence and happiness. 

Throughout the centuries civilization has 
been pushed forward by three men: the 
administrator who organizes and exe- 
cutes; the investigator who discovers and 
invents, and the interpreter who makes the 
purposes of the administrator and the re- 
sults of the investigator’s work the common 
property of mankind. Sometimes these 
three gifts have b®en found in one and the 
same person and in some measure this must 
always be true. But in our day the de- 
mands for excellence and efficiency in these 
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activities are so great that on the higher 
levels at least they must become specialized 
in character. Literally, the jack of all 
trades is master of none, and the one who 
is to administer, to do research or to inter- 
pret must be a specialist if he is to meet 
the needs of the new world for experts who 
are masters. 

Administration as a specialized activity 
seems to have come first upon the scene. 
It is relatively highly developed. There 
are schools for business and for educational 
administration. In the school systems of 
our various states and cities are examples 
of administration of a high order. Where 
else in the life of to-day could be found 
better examples of administration than in 
the school systems of such cities as Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit 
Angeles? To the men and women 
have perfected educational administration, 
with its emphasis on the human values, 
society owes a debt of gratitude and appre- 


or Los 


who 


ciation. 

The second group of workers which has 
contributed to the advance of civilization 
has come upon the scene more recently. 
Organized research is relatively new. For 
centuries discovery moved at snail’s pace, 
pushed forward occasionally by the coming 
of a Galileo or a Franklin. So vital have 
been the of the scientific 
method as applied in research that it has 
quickly established itself, especially in 
medicine and the older sciences. Research 
in education is now well under way and is 
making a contribution of the utmost sig- 
nificanee. To the research workers in our 
school systems we shall turn more and more 
for the improvement of curriculums, for 
the development of scientific procedures in 
learning and teaching, and for the effective 
organization of the school system itself. 

The third worker who‘has contributed to 
the advance of civilization is the inter- 
preter. The social significance of interpre- 
tation is only beginning to be appreciated. 


contributions 
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It had little place in a civilization based 
on force. It has a supreme place in a 
civilization whose ideal is democracy, where 
we wish people to govern themselves and to 
be governed from within by an intelligent 
appreciation of the values of life. In pro- 
portion as the areas of administration be 
come larger and in proportion as research 
accomplishes its perfect work the need for 
responsible interpretation increases. 

Within the field of education the advance 
in administration and research has already 
far outstripped the advance in interpreta 
tion so that a vast gap separates the frontier 
thinkers from the mass of their fellows 
Foreign visitors to America are impressed 
with the gulf that separates our poorest 
schools from our best schools. If education 
is to take its place as a determining factor 
in our democratic life it will be obliged to 
put more time and money into educational! 
interpretation, which is not yet recognized 
to a point where adequate provision is 
made for it either in our thinking or in 
the budgets for institutions and school sys 
tems. The term educational interpretation 
is broader than the term publicity. It in 
cludes our efforts to visualize and dramatize 
the purposes of administration and the 
findings of research in terms that fit into 
the habit of thought of the average man 
and woman. The advance of education 
literally waits on interpretation. How 
often our school people have been heard to 
remark that they are not able to do this or 
that because the parents of the children 
would not understand it. The effort to 
promote understanding requires as fine an 
insight, as great a preparation, and as diffi- 
eult a technic as the effort to administer 
or the effort to do research. 

The qualifications of the specialist in 
educational interpretation are four. First, 
and foremost, he must understand human 
nature in all its various phases. He must 
know people of every condition and class 
and kind, their habits of thought and man- 
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ner of speech, the sources of their ideas, 
experiences in their lives to which appeals 
ean be made, and the devices which change 
their ways of thinking and acting. This 
understanding of human nature requires 
an ease of address and those elements of 
sociability which enable the worker to ap- 
proach people on every social and economic 
level. He must even understand the critics 
of education in order to appreciate the 
reasons for their criticism, whether it 
spring from sound thinking or is motivated 
hy prejudice and selfishness. 

Second, the educational interpreter must 
know the schools, he must appreciate their 
purposes, problems and achievements. He 
must be familiar with the control of the 
schools and the relationship of the legisla- 
tive and executive functions. He must be 
familiar with school organization and the 
qualifications and duties of all who fill 
places in it, from the janitor-engineer to 
the administrator himself. He must be 
able to interpret the devices and technics 
of teaching, the equipment of the schools, 
the established courses of study, and espe- 
cially the vitalizing pioneer movements by 
which schools are seeking to adapt them- 
selves to the new world. 

Third, the educational interpreter must 
understand the channels through which 
interpretation is carried on and the arts 
which are used therein. If he is to inter- 
pret through the spoken word he must 
understand how to make speech most effee- 
tive for the hearer. If he is to deal in 
charts he must understand the arts of dis- 
play and illustration. If he is to deal in 
motion pictures he must understand factors 
that enter into the production, distribution 
and showing of films. If he is to deal in 
radio he must know the character of the 
radio audience and the habits and practises 
of radio as it is organized at the moment. 
If he is to deal in print he must understand 
the resources of the printing art. If he is 
to use press associations, newspapers and 


magazines he must understand the point of 
view of the workers who edit and distribute 
the day’s news. He must have a sense of 
news and feature values and be able to 
present the ideals and activities of the 
schools in a form that editors will value and 
appreciate. If school people wish more 
space in the newspapers and the magazines 
they must make more easily available to the 
press the news resources of our far-flung 
educational system. 

Fourth, and most important of all, the 
educational interpreter must know civiliza- 
tion itself. He must have a vision of the 
part which education has played and might 
play in the creation of a better world. 
Only by wide and constant reading can this 
vision be achieved. This reading will be 
of two kinds. First, it must be broad even 
at the expense of being superficial. Second, 
it must be intensive. There will be a few 
great books which will constitute for the 
interpreter a veritable bible to which he 
will turn again and again until the ideas 
which they contain will be built into the 
very fabric of his thinking. As a contri- 
bution toward such a list of books I wish 
to suggest the following: H. G. Wells’s 
**Outline of History’’; Charles A. Beard’s 
‘*Whither Mankind’’; Randall’s ‘‘Our 
Changing Civilization’’; L. P. Jack’s 
‘*Constructive Citizenship’’; J. B. Bury’s 
‘*A History of the Freedom of Thought’’; 
Josiah Royce’s ‘‘Philosophy of Loyalty’’; 
Cubberley’s ‘* History of Education’’ ; Her- 
bert Spencer’s ‘‘Education’’; ‘‘The Life 
and Works of Horace Mann’’; Ross L. 
Finney’s ‘‘A Sociological Philosophy of 
Education’’; William Hawley Smith’s ‘‘ All 
the Children of All the People’’; Everett 
Dean Martin’s ‘‘The Meaning of a Liberal 
Edueation.’’ 

The constructive ideas which may be 
found within the pages of these great books, 
if applied in the education and lives of all 
the people, would advance civilization more 
during a single decade than in all the cen- 
turies up to this time. 
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The title of this address emphasizes the 
Printing is one of the oldest 
During the brief 


printed word. 
and the finest of the arts. 
centuries since the development of movable 
type civilization has advanced more than 
during all the ages that went before. The 
printed word is a triumphant and vital 
force in the rise of civilization. Through- 
out the ages it has preserved the record of 
human progress. It has survived kingdoms 
and empires. It has been the chief medium 
for preserving and passing to future gen- 
erations the values that man has discovered 
in his long struggle for the higher and finer 
With the development of the print- 
ing art came a new appreciation of the in- 
tellectual life. Without printing the public 
school as we know it to-day would have 
been an impossibility. Without printing 
it would have been difficult indeed for the 
present world phase of civilization to have 


things. 


gotten a start. 

The printed word has been and is likely 
to remain the most powerful single instru- 
ment of interpretation regardless of the 
development of photography and radio. 
The printed page is deeply imbedded in our 
habit and thought. We may come back to 
it again and again, thus deepening impres- 
sion until it becomes conviction and action. 
The extent of the use of print in our civili- 
zation is suggested by the fact that some 
twenty billion newspapers and magazines 
are distributed annually in the United 
States. Reading has some part in the daily 
program of most of our people. The total 
background cf knowledge and _ interest 
which is thus acquired has an influence on 
daily life beyond calculation. To this 
must be added the influence of books, cir- 
culars, and of the labels on packages of 
foods and drugs. 

The printed word reinforced by the many 
inventions of modern industry is now avail- 
able at a cost so slight that it is possible to 
reach hundreds of thousands and even mil- 
lions where in a former generation it was 
possible to reach only a few. 
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The highest development of printing as 
a tool of interpretation is found not in 
education but in the fields of business and 
industry. That field will pay almost any 
price for skilled directors of advertising 
and employ the highest and most costly 
forms of the printing art. More than a 
billion dollars is now spent each year by 
American business for advertising in per 
odicals. The force of such huge advertising 
budgets is so great that they have largely 
determined the 
and magazines and bid fair to dominat: 


character of newspapers 
our latest interpretive tool, the radio. On 
corporation is sometimes able and willing 
to spend during a single year literally mi 
lions of dollars to build up 
attitudes among our people which even 
tually the schools may have to correct at 


habits and 


great cost of time and money. 

On the positive side advertising has been 
a mighty force in the advance of civiliza 
It has helped people to wear better 
more 


tion. 
clothes, build better homes, eat a 
wholesome variety of food, drive better 
automobiles, engage in wholesome trav 
and to take an interest in public affairs on 
a seale hitherto unknown. 

Advertising has also developed a truly) 
marvelous coordination of the arts which 
play the All the 


resources which commercial advertising has 


upon human mind. 
developed in the perfection of the graphic 
arts, all the knowledge of advertising psy- 
chology await the hand of the educational 
interpreter who may turn it to the broader 
uses of the social Who could 
estimate the influence toward the upbuild- 
ing of American life that would result from 
the careful expenditure of ten million dol- 
lars a year toward the interpretation of 
education ? 

If the new world to which the program 
of this convention is dedicated is to be 
anything more than a crazy-quilt of blocks 
and patches it will be because we bring 
into our thinking as educators the deeper 
values and the larger problems of social 


advance. 
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planning and coordination. I believe we 
shall increasingly do this. There are evi- 
denees of this larger integration in our 
great voluntary organizations. These or- 
ganizations have developed a most inspiring 
loyalty. The life membership dinner at 
this convention is an example of permanent 
dedication of the utmost significance. The 
loyalty which men bear one another derives 
its vitality from the quality of the enter- 
prises which they hold in common. Here in 
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the National Education Association and in 
the program of American education as it 
seeks to give to every boy and girl a fair 
start, we have one of the major challenges 
of all time. What I have been trying to 
say in this address is that if we are to meet 
that challenge with any reasonable hope for 
the largest success, we shall be obliged to 
give more thought, time and money to the 
interpretation of our program of universal 
education. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ENGLISH CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL FILMS 

Tue British Association of Scientifie Work- 
ers called recently a preliminary conference of 
interested bodies to inquire into the question of 
educational and scientific films. Representa- 
tives from various scientific and educational 
associations were present, including delegates 
from the British Association, Linnean Society, 
Royal Society of Medicine, Historical Associa- 
tion, Association of Secretaries and Directors 
of Edueation, National Union of Teachers, 
Tutors’ Association, Association of Head Mis- 
tresses, National Association of Schoolmasters, 
Assistant Masters’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, Children’s Cinema Coun- 
cil and others. 

After discussion, a committee with power to 
inerease its numbers by cooption was instructed 
to investigate present conditions, future re- 
quirements, and ways and means and to report 
its findings to a conference to be held at some 
future date. The committee, with the coopted 
members, consists at present of: Professor J. 
L. Myres (chairman), from the British Asso- 
ciation; A. C. Cameron, Association of Secre- 
taries and Directors of Education; A. G. 
Church, Association of Scientific Workers; G. 
R. Edwards, Royal Society of Medicine; J. 
Fairgrieve, Geographical Association; Miss E. 
M. Fox, Association of Head Mistresses; G. T. 
Hankin, Historical Association; Miss Harvey, 
Film Society; F. A. Hoare, National Union of 
Teachers; A. Gray Jones, Assistant Masters’ 
Association; D. A. Ross, Tutors’ Association ; 
F. Smart, Australia House; F. H. Toyne, Asso- 


ciation of Secretaries and Directors of Eduea- 
tion; Mrs. Gordon Wilson, Association of As- 
sistant Mistresses, and V. J. Clancey, secretary. 

This committee meets once a month—two 
meetings having been held, for May and June 
to consider in what ways educational films can 
be promoted and how to coordinate the various 
efforts under one heading, and is considering 
the possibility and advisability of establishing 
a central institute with the following objects: 
(a) To advise on, encourage, and, if necessary, 
undertake the production of educational and 
cultural films and to reedit existing material. 
(b) To review educational and cultural films for 
general and restricted use. (c) To facilitate 
the import of documentary, educational and 
cultural films by certifying for exemption from 
import duty and by other means. (d) To col- 
leet and issue information on existing films and 
other matters to educationists. (e¢) To purchase 
and acquire films for the purposes of the insti- 
tute. (f) To reduce the cost of hiring films for 
educational work, by creating an organized de- 
mand. (g) To report on the educational pres- 
entation of films. (h) To arrange for the se- 
lection, storage and preservation of documen- 
tary films, both negatives and positives. (i) 
To undertake, encourage and coordinate re- 
search into the educational and pedagogic 
aspects of the motion picture. (j) To consider 
and apply methods of raising the standard of 
film appreciation. 

LITERACY IN THE CANADIAN 
PROVINCES 

Iw all Provinces of Canada a paramount con- 

sideration with the governments is the exertion 
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of every effort to insure that every child in the 
country districts, even those that are just being 
pioneered, should be given an education as far 
as circumstantially possible equal to that of the 
child of the city, according to a recent bulletin 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which is sum- 
marized in the New York Times. The high 
standard of literacy existing over the Dominion, 
so frequently commented upon by visitors, is 
the result. The Bulletin writes that the Do- 
minion’s agricultural colleges are conveniently 
accessible to the boys and girls of the farm, and 
the services of graduates from these are in de- 
mand not only at home but abroad. A very 
gratifying proportion of children from country 
schools finds its way to high schools, and a very 
satisfactory percentage of these go on to the 
universities. There is no limit to the distance 
along the educational route the youth from the 
farm can travel, Oxford by way of the Rhodes 
scholarship being within his reach and study at 
the universities of Paris by way of government 
scholarships. The Bulletin continues: 


At the same time there is a ceaseless reaching 
out to further improve the system of rural educa- 
tion and extend facilities of education to children 
who may be considered to be at some disadvantage 
by reason of their distance from the main centers. 
The Province of Ontario has shown itself particu- 
larly energetic in this regard, especially in carrying 
education to the remoter sections of the province 
and its floating groups of population. 

Attention has been given to this province’s opera- 
tion of ‘‘schools on wheels’’ with the cooperation 
of the railways. There are now four of these 
school cars traveling in Northern Ontario, equipped 
with desks, school supplies and living quarters for 
the teachers, which, in addition to giving daily 
tuition to many children, conduct night classes for 
adults. They are doing an exceedingly valuable 
work in taking the benefits of education to people 
who might not otherwise be reached and they are 
proving a valuable factor in the assimilation of 
foreign-born settlers as well as training the chil- 
dren of these new Canadians. 

It now transpires that the educational depart- 
ment of the province has for some time been con- 
ducting a correspondence course in elementary edu- 
cation for settlers in its northern territory not con- 
veniently situated with regard to schools. During 
the past four years 1,000 persons have been taught 
by this means, and last year two boys, one an 
Armenian and the other a Ukrainian, passed their 
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entrance examinations into high schools in this 
fashion. It is understood that some of the west 
ern provinces are considering introducing su 
courses to reach settlers in the remoter areas. 

The suggestion that young men from the Britis! 
Isles take university courses in Canada has recently 
roused interested discussion overseas, developing 
out of a letter advocating this in a London journa 
from a member of the faculty of MeGill Universit) 
at Montreal. The suggestion had appealed as 
novel one, though it is not at all unusual, havin; 
regard to their careers, to send boys abroad 
other countries to complete their education. What 
more natural than that they finish their studies i 
Canada where the possibility of a career in thy 
Dominion is considered, especially if it be far 
ing? It is illuminating to discover the number 
already doing so. Last year there were 1,441 st 
dents from other countries attending Canadiar 
universities, of whom 985 were from the United 
States, 128 from the United Kingdom, 53 from th 
British West Indies and 275 from many other 


countries. 


THE COMMUNITY RECREATION 
MOVEMENT 

The Monthly Labor Review prints a state 
ment by the Bureau of Labor, according to 
which the progress made by the community 
recreation movement in 1928 is shown by re 
ports from 872 cities conducting community 
recreation programs and facilities under leader 
ship during the year. This is an increase otf 
57 over the number of cities reporting in 1927, 
the largest previous year. 

During 1928, 1,113 recreation areas or other 
facilities were opened for the first time. The 
number of employed workers reported by 773 
cities was 20,762 and the salaries and wages 
of these workers, which amounted to more than 
$12,500,000, was almost 50 per cent. greater 
than reported for the previous year. A total 
of 2,783 full-time, year-round workers was re 
ported by 281 cities, fewer volunteer leaders be 
ing reported than ever before. 

Separate play areas under trained leadership 
numbered 12,159, and there were 4,866 base- 
ball fields and athletic fields, 353 bathing 
beaches, 267 golf courses, 66 stadiums, 114 sum- 
mer camps, 323 indoor and 614 outdoor swim- 
ming pools and 7,186 tennis courts reported. 
Community houses used for recreation purposes 
were reported by 157 cities. According to the 
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cities reporting there was an average daily at- 
tendance of about 1,017,000 at the outdoor play- 
grounds and the participants for the season at 
the bathing beaches and outdoor swimming pools 
numbered more than 34,000,000. Thirty-one 
cities reported a total of 239 streets closed for 
play, and 19 cities reported an average daily 
attendance of nearly 12,000 at these street play 
areas. 

The majority of the recreation programs are 
managed by municipal recreation commissions, 
departments, or boards; in a few instances 
municipal and private authorities combined in 
the management of the playgrounds and com- 
munity centers, and in 300 cites private organi- 
zations maintained all or part of the recreation 
activities. 

Approximately 90 per cent. of the money ex- 
pended for community recreation programs in 
1928 came from municipal sources, while of the 
remaining 10 per cent. practically twice as much 
money came from fees and charges for the use 
of facilities as from private sources. The total 
expenditures for public recreation, as reported 
by 817 cities, amounted to approximately $31,- 
740,850. 


CARNEGIE ANNUITIES AND HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

TuHose 162 officers of professorial rank in 
Harvard University whose pensions from the 
Carnegie Foundation were recently reduced and 
24 other officers of similar rank who are entitled 
to university pensions are offered the chance to 
benefit by a new plan voted by the Harvard 
Corporation for annuities on retirement. 

The vote of the corporation is in line with the 
Harvard pension system already in operation, 
but it contains the added feature of provision 
for the widow of a professor at a rate equal to 
half the annuity paid to him during his life- 
time. The plan is optional. The date for in- 
augurating the plan is September 1, 1929. 

On May 1, 1929, the Carnegie Foundation 
announced a reduction in the amount of annui- 
ties to be paid in the future by the Carnegie 
Foundation. For those becoming sixty-five in 
1932 and thereafter, a maximum annuity of 
$1,000 was allowed at the age of seventy. Sub- 
sequently the trustees of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York voted to increase by the 
amount of $500 the annuity to all pensionables 
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who reach the age of 65 in 1931 or thereafter; 
the annuity provided was to be for the life of 
the annuitant only, unless the annuitant pre- 
ferred to receive a correspondingly smaller an- 
nuity during his lifetime with provision for his 
widow should she survive him. 

In view of this reduction in the amount of the 
annuities to be received from the Carnegie 
Foundation, the corporation voted the present 
plan, in order to assure the officers of the uni- 
versity an annuity upon reaching the age of re- 
tirement, and to provide for the widows of such 
officers. 

Among the provisions of the plan several are 
outstanding and worthy of special mention. The 
first is that each officer participating in the 
plan shall pay each year a sum equal to five per 
cent. of the salary voted to him, and when this 
is done the university shall place in the retiring 
fund to his credit a like sum. This means that 
a sum equal to ten per cent. of the officer’s sal- 
ary will be paid into the sinking fund for him 
each year. If any participant ceases to be in 
the employ of the university prior to retirement 
for any reason other than his death, the univer- 
sity will pay him the amount of his accumulated 
credits in the retiring fund. 

Each annuity paid by the Harvard Corpora- 
tion under the plan will include any pension 
contributed for the annuitant’s benefit by the 
Carnegie Foundation and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Also the amount standing to the an- 
nuitant’s credit in the retiring fund will be used 
to aid in providing the annuity. 

To each officer who participates in the plan 
the corporation will pay after retirement during 
his lifetime an annuity equal to one half the 
officer’s average salary for the five years pre- 
vious to retirement; and, if the officer dies after 
retirement leaving a widow, the corporation will 
pay to his widow during her lifetime an annuity 
equal to one half the amount of the annuity 
previously payable to the officer. With certain 
exceptions, not numerous, the maximum an- 
nuity under this plan to any officer of the uni- 
versity will be $4,000, and the maximum annuity 
to any widow will be one half of this amount, 
or $2,000. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
By appropriating a total of $2,075,000 to the 

University of Michigan for buildings and lands, 
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the Legislature of the State of Michigan has 
about met the needs presented to the legislature 
by the special university committee, which 
showed the total desired of $2,077,460. The 
appropriations, however, extend over a four- 
year period instead of the two-year period. 
This was made necessary by the terms of the 
general bill in which the university items were 
included. This bill appropriated in the neigh- 
borhood of $27,000,000 for new construction at 
state institutions, including hospitals as well as 
educational plants. 

The sum of $675,000 will be available during 
the next fiseal year for university use. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the grant and of the re- 
quests made by the university, this sum will 
probably be expended for the purchase of land 
and for the enlarging of the facilities of the 
heating plant. The land to be bought is in- 
cluded in the site of the Lawyers Club, as well 
as some miscellaneous parcels near the pro- 
posed new site of the observatory out near 
Portage Lake and in Ann Arbor where future 
dormitory development may be desired. 

Under the terms of the legislative grant, no 
funds will be forthcoming the following year, 
but in 1932 a total of $700,000 will be available 
and the same sum will be given the university 
the next year. With this $1,400,000 will be 
made possible the new observatory, the ad- 
ministration building and the enginéering lab- 
oratories. 

In addition to these improvements, there is 
still to be built on the campus the elementary 
school building provided for by the last legis- 
lature. The funds for this structure have not 
yet been placed at the disposal of the univer- 
sity but it is anticipated that they will come 
very soon and that construction will begin dur- 
ing the current year. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF KENTUCKY 
Wits the completion in the early fall of the 
new teacher’s training building, the two dormi- 
tories for men and the dairy products building, 
all of which are now under construction on the 
University of Kentucky campus, the year 1929 
will have seen completed the most comprehen- 
sive building program ever attempted at the 


university. 
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In February of this year a new recitation 
building, named in honor of Dr. Frank L. Me 
Vey, president of the university, was opened. 
This building, constructed of brick and steel, 
houses the English department, the journalism 
department, the faculty club rooms, the offices 
of the Kentucky Kernel, the student publica 
tion, and the university commons or cafeteria 

Last month, the Memorial Hall, built by Ken 
tuckians to honor Kentucky’s war dead, wa 
dedicated with fitting ceremonies by Colonel 
Patrick J. Hurley, assistant secretary of war 
This building will be used as a chapel and con 
vocation hall by the students. 

The last legislature granted the university an 
appropriation with which to build a dairy prod 
ucts building on the College of Agriculture Ex 
periment Station Farm, and this _ building, 
which is now under construction, will probably 
be completed during the course of the summer. 

The teacher’s training building is also under 
construction. It was made possible by a con 
tribution from the General Education Board, 
whose contribution was matched by a similar 
amount from the state. This building will houss 
the education college, a training school for 
teachers of the state. 

The two new dormitories for men will house, 
together with the men’s dormitory built several 
years ago, approximately 250 men, and will 
solve the housing problem for men students on 
the campus. 

Another addition to the expansion program 
of the university was the donation of a green 
house, specially built for the laboratory work 
of students in the study of heating and venti- 
lating engineering, and was the gift of Mr. 
Perey Johnston, of New York City, an alumnus 
of the university, to Dean F. Paul Anderson, of 
the College of Engineering. 

The program for the year reached its cul 
mination in the breaking of ground, the middle 
of June, for a new million-volume library, a 
building which has been the dream of the ad- 
ministration for years, the first unit of which 
will go up this summer and in the early fall. 


SUMMER WORK OF HARVARD TEACH- 
ERS OF EDUCATION 


Accorping to an article in the Harvard 
Graduates Magazine, Professor H. W. Holmes, 
dean of the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
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cation, will be oceupied during a part of the 
coming summer, with Professors Dearborn and 
Spaulding, in a study of plans for the develop- 
ment of the school. He will also collaborate 
with other members of the school staff in a 
survey of the educational policy of Culver 
Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

Professor W. F. Dearborn will prepare for 
publication a volume on the mental growth of 
school children; this work will incorporate the 
results of six years’ measurement in the Har- 
vard Growth Study. 

Professor J. M. Brewer, director of the Bu- 
reau of Vocational Guidance, has in prepara- 
tion a case book for educational and vocational 
guidance made up of material provided by ex- 
perienced teachers who were members of his 
seminary ¢lasses. The cases deal with problems 
in the organization and administration of gui- 
dance. 

Professor F. G. Nichols will organize the pro- 
gram of business education of Culver Military 
Academy, collaborate with officials of the Na- 
tional of Accredited Commercial 
Schools on a business-training program and 


Association 


complete his book on the organization and ad- 
ministration of commercial education. 

Professors L. O. Cummings and L. L. Dudley 
will each give two courses in educational ad- 
ministration in the Harvard Summer School. 
These courses, which are units in the program 
of training for superintendents of schools, will 
be supplemented by field trips and addresses 
by speakers who are not connected with the 
university. 

Professor Ralph Beatley, in addition to his 
course in the summer school, will complete his 
educational survey of Lombard College, Gales- 
burg, Ill., and prepare for the press his school 
textbook on mathematics. 

Professor Bancroft Beatley, who has received 
a grant from the Milton Fund, will complete his 
research on junior high schools during the com- 
ing year, and cooperate with Dean Holmes in 
the survey of Culver Military Academy. 

Professor F. T. Spaulding, who has finished 
his work for Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be engaged with Dean Holmes on 
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plans for the further developmen’ of the Har- 
vard School of Education. 
Burdette R. Buckingham, 
school, will undertake research for the National 
National 


lecturer in the 


Education Association and for the 
Society for the Study of Education. 

Charles S. 
will give courses in the summer school, complete 


Wellesley, 


writing a 


Thomas, lecturer in the school, 


his survey of the Mass., public 
schools and collaborate in series of 
language textbooks for elementary and junior 
high schools. 
Professor E. A. Lincoln, after finishing his 
work in the summer school, will give psycho 
logical examinations to under-aged children for 
the school 
His 


Harvard Growth Study will continue through 


boards of several Massachusetts 


towns. research in connection with the 
out the summer and he expects to have ready 
for publication in the fall data on the reliability 
of anthropological measurements. 

Professor Donald Snedden, who has been en 
gaged by the College Entrance Examination 
Board to apply the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
will assist the Cooper Union Institute of Tech 
nology in its selective intelligence and placement 
He will undertake in the fall, for the 
Private Schools Association, a survey in the 


tests. 


eastern Massachusetts district. 

Dr. Fred C. Smith, who has recently been ap 
pointed registrar of the Graduate School of 
Education, with responsibility for the work of 
its Appointment Office, will teach in the Har 
vard Summer School and at the same time begin 
an intensive study of the methods and pro 
cedures of his new work, with special emphasis 
upon placement. Dr. Smith will be a member 
of the faculty and of the administrative boards 
of the school and also serve on the admission 
committee and as lecturer on vocational educa- 
tion. He will thus have an opportunity to keep 
in touch with individual students from the time 
of their entrance to the school through their 
initial placements and thereafter. 

Dr. Harry F. Latshaw will revise his manu 
script of “The Measurement of Physical De 
velopment,” basing the revision upon the latest 
data obtainable in the Harvard Growth Study. 
This study is now in its seventh year. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


At the recent Atlanta meeting of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, life membership 
was bestowed on Professor John Dewey, of Co- 
lumbia University. This will be presented to 
him with appropriate ceremony on the seven- 
tieth anniversary of his birth on October 20. 


BertraM E. Packarp, Augusta, Maine, dep- 
uty state commissioner of education, has been 
appointed head of the educational department 
by Governor William T. Gardiner. He will sue- 
ceed Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, commissioner of 
education since 1917, whose term expires this 
month. Dr. Thomas is president of the World 


Federation of Education Associations. 


Dr. WiLLiIAM CULLEN Dennis, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who has served as counselor and 
agent in a number of arbitration cases, will as- 
sume the presidency of Earlham College, Indi- 
ana, in September. 


Dr. Paut Howarp Musser, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, has been elected dean of the 
college of the University of Pennsylvania, to 
succeed Dr. Robert Belle Burke, who has re- 
signed the deanship on account of ill health, but 
who will continue his work at the university as 
professor of Latin. 


Dean Herspert E. Hawxes, of Columbia Col- 
lege, received the honorary degree of LL.D. at 
the University of Rochester on June 17. 


Tue University of Chattanooga has conferred 
the degree of doctor of laws on Major-General 
William Ruthven Smith, superintendent of the 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point, N. Y., 
and the degree of doctor of literature on Dr. 
Arlo Ayres Brown, president of the university, 
who is leaving to become president of Drew Uni- 
versity. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lan- 
easter, Pennsylvania, has conferred the doc- 
torate of laws on Frank D. Fackenthal, secre- 
tary of Columbia University. 

FRANK Evmer Baker, president of Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College, has been awarded 
the degree of doctor of humane letters by Alle- 
gheny College. 

Tue British Council of the Royal Society of 
Arts has conferred the Albert medal on Sir J. 


Alfred Ewing, F.R.S., principal and vice-chan 
cellor of the University of Edinburgh, “for his 
work in magnetism and his services to technical 
education.” 

AT a recent meeting of the senate of the Uni 
versity of London, Sir Gregory Foster was 
elected vice-chancellor for the year 1929-30, and 
the Reverend John Scott Lidgett deputy vice- 
chancellor for the same period. 


CuesterR Luoyp Jones, professor of eco 
nomies and political seience, formerly govern 
mental investigator of economic and financial! 
problems and commercial attaché at various 
U. S. embassies, has been appointed director of 
the University of Wisconsin School of Com- 
merce. 

Dr. Etmer D. Merritt, professor of agricul- 
ture, dean of the college of agriculture, director 
of the experiment station and of the botanical 
garden of the University of California, has been 
appointed director of the New York Botanica! 
Garden to succeed Dr. N. L. Britton, who re 
tires after reaching the age of seventy years. 

Worruineton C. Forp, editor for the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, will take charge on 
September 1 of the work which the Library of 
Congress is doing to gather source material for 
American history in foreign archives. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Samuel Flagg Bemis, who has been 
European director of the research program. 
The library has been earrying on this work for 
two years past under funds given by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the work will continue 
for three years more. 


Proressor Sam Warner, of the University of 
Washington, has been asked by the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforee- 
ment to take charge of one of the fields of re- 
search for its investigations. Professor Warner 
is a member of the California and Oregon state 
bars, and is a specialist in penology. He prac- 
ticed law in San Francisco and has taught at 
the University of Oregon, Syracuse University 
and in Northwestern University. He is chair- 
man of the committee on criminal law statistics 
of the American Prison Association. 


AuBert S. Baker, a director of the Monitor 
Publishing Company and political editor of the 
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Coneord Monitor-Patriot, has been elected presi- 
dent of the University of New Hampshire 
Alumni Association. 

Henry W. Kerzev, of Philadelphia, was re- 
elected president of the Esperanto Association 
of Nerth America at the recent twenty-second 
annual conference in Philadelphia. Other 
officers elected were Dr. B. K. Shimonek, of 
Chicago, vice-president ; J. J. Sussmuth, of Fort 
Lee, N. J., secretary, and Miss Mary Scheitlin, 
of Jackson Heights, N. Y., treasurer. 


THe retirement with the title of professor 
emeritus has been announced of Mr. Willard 
Austen, librarian of Cornell University. 


Proressor Francis W. CoKer has been ap- 
pointed to the newly established chair in 
political seience in the Yale University Graduate 
School. He was formerly professor of political 
science at the University of Missouri, Princeton 
University and the Ohio State University, and 
has lectured at Yale and Columbia. He has 
been a member of the board of editors of the 
American Political Science Review. 


Euton E. WIeEMAN, assistant director of ath- 
leties in the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed to take charge of the professional 
training of prospective teachers and other work- 
ers in the field of physical education. He will 
work directly under Dean J. B. Edmonson, of 
the school of education. 


Vernon O. Warts, who has been instructor 
in economies and tutor in the division of his- 
tory, government and economies at Harvard 
University, has been appointed lecturer in the 
department of economies and sociology at 
Wellesley College for the next academic year. 


Dr. J. E. Wattace Wain, professor of 
clinieal psychology at Miami University, has 
been appointed to head the new department in 
the public school system of Baltimore which 
will supervise studies and other school work of 
physically and mentally handicapped children. 


Miss E. Rutu Pyrrie, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
who was elected president of the National Edu- 
cation Association at the Atlanta meeting, has 
sailed for Europe to attend the meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associations at 
Geneva. 
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Proressor George McCurcuHen McBripe, of 
the department of geography of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed visiting Carnegie professor of interna 
tional relations to leading universities of South 
America. He will leave for South America in 
August to study some phases of the economic 
geography of Chile, with headquarters in 
Santiago. 


Dr. Ciara LoirmaNn, medical supervisor of 
nutrition classes in the Boston public schools 
and instructor in children’s diseases in the Bos- 
ton University Medical School, has sailed for 
Europe to visit some of the leading children’s 
clinics on the continent. She will return to 
Boston early in September. 


Proressor LEE VrRoOoMAN, dean of the Inter- 
national College, Smyrna, Turkey, is visiting 
the United States. 


Aw educational mission of 250 Cuban teach- 
ers, led by Jose T. Baron, first secretary of the 
Cuban Embassy, which is visiting the United 
States, was welcomed at Washington on July 
9. At the Pan-American Union they were wel- 
comed by Dr. Leo 8S. Rowe, director of the 
union. The delegation was headed by Dr. Rene 
Perez Abreu, president of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Cuba, and Osealdo Valdez de La Paz, 
secretary of the board. 


Proressor Bruce WILLIAMS, head of the de- 
partment of political science at the University 
of Virginia, died by suicide on July 13. 


Miss Jean C. Paumer, vice-dean of Vassar 
College, died on July 11. 


Dr. CuarLes McGurrey Herpsurn, formerly 
dean of the law school of Indiana University, 
died on July 11, at the age of seventy-one 
years. 


Mrs. ANNA Reno Marcuuies died on July 6 
in her sixty-first year. Mrs. Margulies was 
founder and principal of the A. Reno School, 
which is conducted on the principles of Mme. 
Montessori. 

Proressor Hans G. L. Detarvueck, for many 
years professor of history in the University of 
Berlin, died on July 14, at the age of eighty 


years. 
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AuL the republics of Central and South 
America will take part in the third Inter- 
national Spanish-American Historie and Geo 
graphie Congress, which meets in Seville, May, 
1930. Articles will be presented on pre-Co 
lumbian history, the history of the discovery 
and conquest of America, colonization and 
studies of Spanish-American geography, Span 
ish-American economic geography and Spanish- 
American tourist traffic. Delegates to the con 
gress will be taken on an extensive tour of 
Spain, enabling them to visit various archives 
and museums eontaining priceless records of the 
Spanish conquest and settlement of the New 
World. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of a gift of 
$100,000 by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to be used for the establishment of a li 
brary school for the training of librarians in 
connection with the opening of the library of 
the University of North Carolina which has been 
built at a cost of $625,000. The gift will be 
spread over a period of five years, and at the 
conclusion of that time, the university will be 
morally obligated to carry on the school, the 
maintenance of which then will amount to about 
$16,000 annually. This schoo] will be the only 
such institution in the South save the Carnegie 
Library School at Atlanta. 


THE last of the public libraries provided by 
the fund donated to New York City by Andrew 
Carnegie has been opened at Hunts Point, in the 
Bronx. The new building, which was designed 
by Carrére and Hastings, is in fourteenth cen- 
tury Florentine style, and with equipment cost 
approximately $150,000. Exhaustion of the 
Carnegie fund leaves no provision for the 
building of libraries in the section of the East 
Bronx beyond Hunts Point, which includes the 
communities of Eastchester, Baychester, West- 
chester, Unionport, Edenwald and Throgs Neck. 
This territory at present has only a book-wagon 
service. 


Greorce Eastman, of Rochester, N. Y., cele- 
brated his seventy-fifth birthday by providing a 
radio equipment designed to link every public 
and parochial high school in Rochester, twenty 
elementary schools and two suburban high 
schools. The equipment will permit broadcast- 
ing by remote control from two junior high and 
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two high schools through a Rochester radio 
station. The devices will be in operation at 
the opening of the September term. The 
equipment is the first radio link between public, 
parochial and suburban schools in Rochester 
The receiver also will be used for outsid 


programs, 


THE corner-stone for the new Eckhart Hal 
on the main quadrangle of the University of 
Chieago, which will house the laboratories ot 
Professor A. A. Michelson and of Professor 
Arthur H. Compton, was cemented on July 12 
by Bernard A. Eckhart, the donor of the build 
ing. Three generations of Eckharts assisted in 
the ceremony, the donor, his son Perey B. Eck 
hart, an alumnus of the university, and hi 
granddaughter Marion West Eckhart, a junior. 
Professor Gilbert A. Bliss, acting-head of the 
department of mathematics, which with the d 
partments of physics and astronomy will oceupy 
the new structures and Professor Henry Gordon 
Gale, dean of the graduate school of science, 


were among the speakers. 


Six new buildings, approximating a total ex 
penditure of two and a half million dollars, will 
be constructed on the campus of the Pennsy! 
vania State College within the next two years, 
according to plans approved by the board oi 
trustees of the college. Funds for the program 
come from the $2,250,000 state appropriation 
signed by Governor Fisher, and from the emer 
gency building fund raised several years ago by 
alumni and friends of the college. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of plans for 
the development of the medical center in Rich- 
mond at the Medical College of Virginia, by 
Dr. W. T. Sanger, president. The work will 
probably be spread over a number of years. 
The first unit of the new center, a building for 
the college school of nursing, costing approx! 
mately $300,000 for construction, equipment 
and site, has been completed. The other units 
will go up as fast as funds, which are being 
sought in different directions, are available. 
Most of the ground to be used has already been 
acquired. The buildings projected are: (1) A 
library to be constructed in association with the 
library of the Richmond Academy of Medicine, 
cost approximately $125,000. (2) A teaching 
unit to house the out-patient department and 
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laboratories for the teaching of chemistry, bac- 
teriology and pathology, cost approximately 
$750,000. (3) A nurses’ dormitory for the St. 
Philip Hospital school of nursing, an institu- 
tion maintained by the college for Negro girls, 
cost approximately $150,000. (4) A building 
for clinieal dentistry, cost approximately $400,- 
000. (5) A general hospital for white patients 
to be built in association with the out-patient 
department and teaching laboratories, cost $1,- 
000,000 or more. (6) A gymnasium, auditorium 
and recreational center, cost undetermined. 
When this plan is carried through then it is 
hoped to provide dormitories for students in 
the schools of medicine, dentistry and phar- 
macy. 

Dr. E. E. Rau, president of North Central 
College, Naperville, Illinois, has announced the 
adoption of a cooperative group insurance pro- 
gram providing staff members with more than 
$100,000 of life insurance. The contract is 
under the administration of the Metropolitan 
Lite Insurance Company, and adopts the co- 
operative method of paying premiums. By this 
arrangement, the college shares the cost with the 
staff. Individual participation is based on sal- 
ary, and ranges from $1,000 to $3,000. Through 
the inclusion of a total and permanent disabil- 
ity clause in the policy, any insured staff mem- 
ber becoming completely disabled before the 
age of sixty years will receive the full amount 
of his life insurance, with interest, in monthly 
instalments. 


THe name of Children, The Parents’ Maga- 
zine has been changed to The Parents’ Maga- 
zine. The policy of the publication will remain 
unchanged. Among the institutions officially 
interested in the magazine and cooperating in 
its publication are Teachers College, Columbia 
University; University of Minnesota, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and Yale University. As here- 
tofore, the editorial content will deal exclusively 
with (1) The care and training of children from 
crib to college, (2) Family relationships and 
home life, (3) The management and equipment 
of homes in which there are children. 


A speciaL exhibit has been prepared by the 
U. S. Bureau of Edueation for the Hispano- 
American Exposition in Seville, Spain, which 
will continue for approximately one year. The 
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purpose is to convey as complete a picture as 
possible in the limited space available of edu 
cational developments in the United States. A 
leaflet printed in Spanish and in English will 
set forth the function of the National Govern- 
ment in education, and the philosophy, organi- 
zation and characteristic features of education 
in this country. The exhibit ineludes handiwork 
of school children, pictures and models illus 
trating school practices, and bulletins of the 
bureau on health, safety and adult education. 
A conspicuous feature is a model of Froebel 
School, Gary, Indiana, showing buildings, 
grounds and recreational activities of pupils. 


Tue Journal of the American Medical Asso 
ciation reports that Los Angeles County for 
the fifth year opened its summer health schools 
on July 1, and they will continue for eight 
weeks. Dr. John L. Pomeroy, the county health 
officer, says there are about 6,000 children who 
need special health supervision and about 25 
per cent. of them are financially unable to meet 
the need alone. The plan to help the children 
to better health is to take them during the 
summer for the usual school day, using a por- 
tion of the school buildings as a preventorium. 
Only those whose parents consent to attend 
weekly conferences are enrolled. The children 
include only those between the ages of 6 and 11 
who are undernourished or who have been 
definitely exposed to tuberculosis or other in- 
fectious disease, causing them to present a 
health problem. No child actually ill is ad- 
mitted. They are under the supervision in the 
school buildings of nurses, physicians, dietitians 
and physical therapeutists. The daily program 
includes sun baths, supervised recreation, rest 
periods and luncheons. The cost is partly pro 
vided for by civie and fraternal organizations, 
parent-teacher organizations and women’s clubs. 
Last year 75 per cent. of the 500 children who 
were given health training in this manner, when 
surveyed eight months later, were found to have 
retained the gains they made. 


Derinire steps on the part of New York 
state authorities to put a stop to the employ- 
ment of children in western New York canning 
factories has been begun with a personal visit 
by Miss Frances Perkins, state industrial com- 
missioner, and the assignment of two inspectors 
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to duty in that vicinity. Her first investiga- 
tions, according to Miss Perkins, showed that 
more child labor exists than was at first sup- 
posed. Most of the violations are due to mis- 
understanding of the law or laxity on the part 
of employers in checking up the age of workers. 


Ir is reported in the daily papers that the 
American Federation of Teachers at its recent 
meeting in Chicago adopted a resolution against 
publie regulation of teachers’ private lives such 
as those obtaining in a North Carolina commu- 
nity, where the school board requires all teachers 
to be in bed by 8 P. M.; those in an Iowa school 
district, where teachers are prohibited from 
playing bridge, and those in a Michigan town, 
where all teachers must wear smocks touching 
the ground. 


A SPECIAL committee of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
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recently published the results of their investiga- 
tion of the professional training of teachers of 
secondary schools. The report emphasizes the 
following points of special importance to small 
high schools: that there is little if any stand 
ardization of subject-combination in these smal] 
schools; that it is the common practice in these 
schools to require teachers to teach in three dit 
ferent departments, e.g., English, mathematics, 
etc.; that a large proportion of the instruction 
is given by teachers who have been inadequately 
prepared in the subjects they are called upon 
to teach. It is suggested that those in charge 
of small high schools will agree upon subject 
combinations best adapted to these schools, and 
if they will insist that teachers be specifically 
trained to teach these 
trained teachers will soon be made available and 


subjects, adequately 


the present maladjustment between training and 
teaching obviated. 


DISCUSSION 


SOME AIMS OF EDUCATION FROM 
THE SOCIOLOGICAL POINT 


OF VIEW 
THE science of sociology deals with 
groups rather than with individuals, and with 


the needs of society and the state, and any 


new 


application of this science to the educational 
process must of necessity shift attention and 
emphasis from the individual to the needs of 
society in the large. Therefore, the problem 
of the school, from this point of view, is how 
it may best organize and administer itself with 
a view to rendering the largest service to the 
state in the training of both individuals and 
groups. 

The individual is not becoming less impor- 
tant, but more socialized) According to pre- 
vailing educational thinkérs the complete devel- 
opment of the individual is insufficient. The 
individual, to be fully educated, must not only 
possess a sound mind in a sound body, and 
come into the spiritual inheritance of the race, 
but he must also be brought into active and 
harmonious relations to his environment. ) 

The individual must not only be personally 
efficient; he must also be socially efficient. 

\. Education must teach cooperation, sérvice, 
altruism. It must also train the individual for 
membership in the family, the state, the church, 
the club and the business world no less than 
make him an effective thinker and athlete. 





Social efficiency is our present edesational } 
criterion. 

Social education must be for all. The gen- 
eral demand is training for citizenship, whereas 
the social view demands training into citizen 
ship. should cultivated 
members of society. 

People must be trained into social control by 
social organizations of a democratic type. 
These must be fostered in our schools that the 
child may trained to accept the 
restraint of his fellows, and to choose lines of 
thought and action based upon judgment rather 
than prejudice. 

Formal classroom education can do little to 
correct the political and moral shortcomings of 
our social life. Education should lead pupils 
to form habits of social usefulness and to 
establish attitudes that are effective in life. 
Education should be based upon the purposeful 
acts which prepare best for life while at the 
same time it constitutes the present worthy life 
itself. 


Education develop 


grow up 


himself with a worthy social self, if the habits, 
attitudes and impulses of each one are brought 
into accord with a gocjal set of high jdeals_ then 
is the aim of education accomplished. 
BertTua E. Roserts, 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
SaN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


/ 





If the school can help each one to identity \ A 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ATHLETICS AND SCHOLARSHIP AT 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Any one who should learn all of the truth 
about intercollegiate athletics in the United 
States would undoubtedly be justified in calling 
for changes in the system. Many men have 
called for changes in the system, some to the 
extent of passionately demanding its elimina- 
tion, declaring it to be guilty of the corruption 
of our youth and the prostitution of our educa- 
tional institutions. But these men, following 
the example so well set by their brother reform- 
ers in some other fields, have usually not based 
their statements upon known facts nor appar- 
ently recognized the importance of doing so, but 
have argued from conjecture and prejudice, and 
have generalized from absurdly inadequate 
evidence. Guilty as the attackers have been of 
arriving at conelusions from false premises or 
through pseudo-logic, they have been surpassed 
in this undesirable practice by the defenders. 
The “character-builders” and athletic “boosters” 
have very often been ready to list among the 
almost certain results of intercollegiate com- 
petition any desirable trait from successful 
salesmanship and freedom from fear to a pow- 
erful personality and a spirit of self-sacrifice, 
all with little more foundation than the will to 
believe and a careful avoidance of the teachings 
of psychology. 

Among the evils commonly attributed to ath- 
leties by the one party and denied by the other, 
none is more often mentioned than a retarding 
effect upon the scholarship of athletes, and 
probably in no ease is the arguing based more 
on opinion and less on knowledge. This state- 
ment is made in spite of the fact that nearly 
fifty local studies of the influence of athletics 
on scholarship have been reported. Many of 
these studies are unsound; all of them consider 
only small groups, and they vary so much 
among themselves that they are not at all com- 
parable. Further, even if the studies are not 
discounted but taken at face value, they furnish 
little comfort for one on either side of the con- 
troversy. Finally, those who make the most 
positive statements about the good or bad effects 
of athleties on scholarship usually know nothing 
about the nearly fifty studies. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has taken an interest in the 
question, and is now attempting to furnish some 





basis for an answer by assembling comparisons 
between the academic records of athletes and 
those of non-athletes, made on the same basis, 
at a large number of colleges and universities. 

The present report is a summary of the com- 
parison made for the Carnegie Foundation at 
the Ohio State University. It will not answer 
in a final way the question as to the effect of 
athletic participation on scholarship, but will, 
it is hoped, throw some light on the question 
and will also furnish as by-products a few inter- 
esting facts about the scholarship of Ohio State 
students in general. 

The group chosen for study includes all male 
students who entered the Ohio State University 
in the fall quarter of 1923-24 as freshmen with 
no advanced standing. The number was exactly 
1,400. Forty did not complete the first quarter 
and were eliminated. Then thirty-three who 
received awards as athletic managets were 
eliminated as not properly belonging with either 
the athletes or the non-athletes. There re- 
mained 1,327 men divided among nine colleges 
and curricula as follows: 


(1) Arts 454 
(2) Engineering 337 
(3) Commerce and journalism 315 
(4) Agriculture 117 
(5) Pharmacy 78 
(6) Education 32 


(7) Arts-education 6 
(8) Applied opties 5 
(9) Veterinary medicine 3 
1,327 

For each of these students there was borrowed 
from the intelligence test office a card, prepared 
for another purpose, which contained his com- 
plete record for four years as obtained from 
thg -registrar’s office. Fifth-year records were 
added in the rather large number of cases in 
which there were such records, and also com- 
plete information about university athletic 
awards. The result was for each student a card 
containing all of the information to be used in 
the study. Work was started with the use of 
the Findex system, but, after many hours had 
been thus used, the method was decided to be 
unsuitable and the assembling and classifying 
of the information was done with hand sorting 
and checking. 

First the athletes were separated from the 
non-athletes. For this purpose an athlete was 
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defined as a man who, at any time in his uni- 
versity career, had been granted an official 
varsity or freshman athletic award. Objection 
may be raised to this basis of classification on 
the ground that the athletic group should in- 
clude squad members who did not earn awards. 
The answers are: first, that the method used 1s 
the only objective and reliable one that could 
be found; and, second, that adding a few ath- 
letes to the large group of non-athletes would 
have no appreciable effect, while adding doubt- 
ful cases to the small group of athletes would 
do so. Further, awards are given at Ohio State 
so freely that a man ean hardly be a member 
of a squad long enough to receive any strong 
influence therefrom without being granted one. 
The average number of awards made for the 
last four years was 392 for each year. 

Of the 1,327 men studied, 155, or 11.7 per 
cent., fall into the group of athletes. Awards 
were given to 133 men in one sport each, to 
seventeen in two sports each, three in three 
sports each, and one in four sports. Fifty-five 
received awards in football, thirty-seven in 
track, sixteen in cross-country, fourteen in base 
ball, fourteen in basketball and twelve in 
wrestling; nine in fencing, eight in gymnastics, 
six in tennis, two in golf and six in rifle-shoot- 
ing. (Eleven sports in all.) 

Disregarding the arts-education group in 
which two men in six are athletes, the college 
of agriculture has the largest proportion of 
athletes—21 per cent.; next comes commerce 
and journalism with 16 per cent.; then educa- 
tion, 13 per cent.; arts, 12 per cent.; engineer- 
ing with 11 per cent. and pharmacy with only 
two men in 78; no athletes are found in applied 
opties or veterinary medicine. 

The first comparison made between the ath- 
letes and the non-athletes was on the basis of 
university intelligence ratings. These ratings 
are in terms of percentiles based on the scores 
of all freshman men and women of a given 
year. No difference of any significance was 
found except in the college of engineering, in 
which the non-athletes surpass the athletes by 
7.8 percentiles. This large difference, together 
with smaller ones in agriculture, and commerce 
and journalism, causes the average for all non- 
athletes to exceed that of the athletes by 2.76 
percentiles. If the different sports are ranked 
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according to the average percentiles of their rep- 
resentatives, we find golf (which, however, has 
only two men) in the lead with 80.5; then fene 
ing, 67.8; tennis, 64.3; cross-country, 58.9; rifle, 
54.3; track, 49.6; gymnastics, 47.5; football, 
46.4; wrestling, 46.2; basketball, 38.1, and 
baseball, 37.6. The slight inferiority of athletes 
in intelligence can not, of course, be due to their 
athletic experience, at least not to such experi 
ence in college. The only significance which 
the comparison has in the present connection is 
that any appreciable disparity in intelligence 
must be taken into account in interpreting dif 
ferences in scholarship. Thus, in the college of 
engineering, a slight inferiority of the athletes 
in scholarship should not be attributed to ath 
leties, but would more probably be due to their 
lower intelligence. 

The records of the athletes and of the non 
athletes were compared with respect to six dit 
ferent indications of scholarship: (1) propor 
tion placed on probation; (2) proportion 
dropped from the university; (3) number of 
quarters spent in college; (4) average number 
of hours attempted each quarter; (5) quality 
of grades as measured by the point-hour ratio; 
(6) success in securing degrees. In each ease, 
separate comparisons were made for each of the 
five colleges of arts, engineering, commerce, 
agriculture and education, the others being 
dropped as having too few representatives for 
a significant comparison. 

Probation and dismissal are scholarship in 
dications of a kind. The probation record 
favors the athletes considerably, the dismissal 
record favors the non-athletes about as much. 
More than half of all the students in the group 
studied were on probation one or more times— 
53.5 per cent. of the non-athletes and 46.5 per 
cent. of the athletes. In the colleges of engi- 
neering and commerce, the probation record 
favors the non-athletes, but in the college of 
arts it very strongly favors the athletes. Nine- 
teen per cent. of all athletes were dismissed 
and 16 per cent. of the non-athletes, but there 
is no consistency among the various colleges. 

Athletes who got degrees spent, on the aver- 
age, 12.84 quarters in the process; non-athletes, 
12.67 quarters—.17 of a quarter less; but ath- 
letes in the college of engineering, where they 
were handicapped by lower intelligence and 
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where they were placed on probation and dis- 
missed from the university more frequently 
than the others, got their degrees in less time 
than the non-athletes. At this point, a good 
guess would be that few athletes were graduated 
from the college of engineering, but, as will be 
mentioned again later, they actually show a 
slight superiority over the non-athletes in get- 
ting engineering degrees. In the case of those 
who did not receive degrees, the athletes per- 
sisted longer than the others in every college 
except education, the average difference being 
nearly one quarter. 

In average load, i.e., number of hours at- 
tempted, only minute and insignificant differ- 
ences could be found. There seems to be no 
reason to believe otherwise than that these small 
differences are due entirely to chance. 

With respect to grades earned, the two groups 
were compared on the basis of scholarship rate, 
which may be explained as follows: Grades 
reported by teachers at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity are literal—in descending order A, B, C, 
D, E; E denotes failure, the other letters pass- 
ing. For various purposes these letters are 
given numerical values: 4 for A, 3 for B, 2 for 
C, 1 for D and 0 for E. For each course the 
student is given eredit for a number of so-called 
“points,” which number is the product of the 
numerical value of the grade received and the 
number of eredit hours for the course. Thus 
a grade of A in a five-hour course secures credit 
for 20 points, a grade of B in a three-hour 
course, 9 points. The official measure of a 
student’s success is his point-hour ratio, which 
is obtained by dividing the total number of 
points obtained by the total number of hours 
attempted. This quantity is really the numer- 
ical value of the student’s average grade. In 
the present study the point-hour ratios were 
used for comparison, except that instead of the 
actual values being used, the range of possible 
values was divided into only sixteen steps. Any 
point-hour ratio 0 to .25 was called 1, between 
.25 and .50, 2, ete., any between 3.75 and 4.00 
being called 15. These values from 1 to 15, 
called scholarship rates, were the ones used in 
the comparison. 

In the college of commerce and the college 
of education, the athletes had lower scholarship 
rates than the non-athletes, but in the college 
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of arts, engineering and agriculture they ex- 
celled. The averages for the five colleges show 
non-athletes to excel athletes by the extremely 
small margin of .06 on the scholarship rate 
seale, or .015 on the point-hour ratio scale. 
While the average point-hour ratio for all non- 
athletes is 2.168, that for all athletes is 2.153. 

The degree is supposedly the badge of the 
successful student. It should be of interest, 
therefore, to make a comparison of the two 
groups on their success in securing degrees. In 
the case of the group now being considered, 
such a comparison favors the athletes to an 
almost unbelievable extent. Even in the college 
of engineering, where the athletes are of lower 
intelligence and more often on probation, they 
somehow remain in school long enough to excel 
the non-athletes in securing degrees. In this 
college 27.1 per cent. of the non-athletes got 
degrees; 28.4 per cent. of the athletes. In the 
college of education, the non-athletes win by 
1 per cent., but in arts, commerce and journal- 
ism, and agriculture, the positions are reversed. 
In commerce and journalism, the athlete wins 
by a seore of 35 per cent. to 22 per cent.; in 
agriculture, 55 per cent. to 36 per cent., and 
in arts by 39 per cent. to 16 per cent., a ratio 
of 244 to 1. In the whole university, 37.2 per 
cent. of the athletes got degrees, but only 21.5 
per cent. of the non-athletes—a difference of 
15.7 per cent. In other words, athletes were 
73 per cent. more successful in securing degrees 
than were non-athletes. 

A review of the comparison of the records 
of the group of athletes of all sports with those 
of the non-athletes shows that in intelligence 
rating the athletes are slightly inferior in the 
whole university, but considerably so in only 
one college—engineering. In amount of work 
taken only entirely negligible differences were 
found in all colleges. Athletes required about 
.2 of a quarter longer to get degrees than did 
non-athletes, but in proportion to numbers 
secured very many more of them. If, as is 
probable, the extra degrees were secured by 
slower students, the extra time required is no 
discredit. Athletes who did not get degrees 
did not drop out until one quarter later than 
the non-athletes. Athletes, on the whole, were 
placed on probation less frequently than the 
non-athletes, but were dismissed more fre- 
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quently. The scholarship rate was better for in securing degrees, but earned somewhat better 


one group in some colleges and for the other 
in the other colleges, the average for all being 
almost identical. 

In the college of commerce and journalism, 
athletes had distinctly poorer records than non- 
athletes in all respects while they were in 
school, but they stayed in school longer and 
secured 50 per cent. more degrees, in proportion 
to numbers, than the non-athletes. This fact 
will be a comfort to those who say that this 
college is the refuge of athletes who wish to 
remain eligible without too much studying. On 
the other hand, in the college of engineering, 
which is, with probable correctness, considered 
to be the most difficult of colleges, athletes not 
only were slightly more successful than others 


grades while doing so. In the arts college, at! 
letes excelled non-athletes in all points of com 
parison; in the colleges of agriculture 
education, there is little room for choice. 
On the whole the results of this study furnis 
strong support for a belief in the power 
athletics in the Ohio State University to ho 
students in school and thereby increase th: 
They do 1 


seem to furnish any direct indication that at 


likelihood of being graduated. 


letes secure better grades than non-athletes. © 
the other hand they offer no support for t 
one who attacks intercollegiate athletics as 
enemy of the scholarship of athletes. 
Darwin A. HINDMAN 
THe Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 

THE registration of teachers is a subject that 
goes back far into the Middle Ages and has 
given rise from time to time to bitter struggles 
on the part of those who desired to teach and 
were opposed by those who had acquired the 
right to issue licenses. The possible difficulties 
that faced definite state intervention in educa- 
tion in 1870 seemed to make it impossible to im- 
pose any system of license, but in 1907 an act 
was passed in which authority was given for the 
establishment of a council empowered to form 
and keep a register of teachers. For many 
years before this date efforts had been made to 
create a register, and in fact one was created 
that failed to meet the conception of a unified 
and united profession. For five years after the 
Act of 1907 earnest of the 
position was undertaken and in July, 1912, a 
council met, and by the end of 1913 the condi- 
tions were drafted which should govern admis- 
sion to the register. In these columns on De- 
cember 2, 1913, a hearty welcome was accorded 
to the new movement. The compilation of the 
present register began in January, 1914. De- 
spite the cloud of war, the Teachers’ Register 
prospered, and in May, 1920, there were 40,000 
teachers on the register out of about 110,000 
registrable teachers in England and Wales. On 
December 12, 1926, a new constitution was 


discussion whole 


granted by an Order in Council, and by that 
date nearly 75,000 had been admitted to regis 
tration. Now a further stage has been reach 
by the announcement that the king, as in t! 
ease long ago of the medical profession, ha 
commanded that the body of persons on the 
register shall henceforth be known as the Roy: 
Society of Teachers. Here is a fit and gratify 
ing recognition of the work of the council, ar 
not least of the unremitting labors of Mr: 
Frank Roscoe, the secretary of the Registration 
Council, and of the efforts of Lord Gorell, th: 
president of the society. 

It is not unfitting at this time to emphasiz 
the fact that new honors involve new respon- 
sibility. Noblesse oblige is the note of any great 
and organized profession. There are now some 
78,000 members of the Royal Society of Teach- 
ers, and that is a substantiai number, but it 
does not cover the teaching field. The universi 
ties, and even the secondary schools, are not wel! 
represented, and it is probable that the actua! 
membership of the society does not include more 
than one third of those who are practicing the 
arduous art or science of teaching. This is not 
recalled with the intention of depreciating the 
admirable work of the Registration Council 
during the fifteen years that have elapsed sinc 
the register was first opened. It is remarkable 
that so many teachers have been drawn in. But 
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if the standard of the profession is to become a 
standard comparable with that of the clerical, 
legal and medical professions, the licentia do- 
cendi must become a reality. No doubt there 
are great difficulties with respect to uncertifi- 
cated teachers and still more difficulties in re- 
vard to private teachers and tutors; but diffi- 
culties are made to be overcome, and the Teach- 
ers’ Register must eventually be the means of 
ejecting from the teaching profession all unfit 
teachers. The historical difficulties in the mat- 
ter of the license to teach were in the main re- 
ligious difficulties. There was no question of 
lack of good teachers in, let us say, the early 
seventeenth century. The universities were 
pouring out competent scholars every year who 
sought either holy orders or the teaching pro- 
fession, or both. The difficulty then was that 
of religion. The difficulty to-day is the capacity 
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to teach and the learning that must underlie the 
capacity. No one in his senses would object to 
a system of registration that would limit the 
teaching profession to those who could show 
due teaching credentials. But in fact there are 
thousands of so-called teachers who could not 
be placed on the register. The time is surely 
approaching when teaching will be undertaken 
only by those who have a license to teach from 
the Council of the Royal Society of Teachers. 
The task of creating tests universally regarded 
as just and fair to apply to all teachers will be 
a difficult one, but in this task the council will 
no doubt have the cooperation of the Board of 
Education, the local authorities and the great 
associations of teachers. The result to be 
aimed at is the elimination of the unfit in all 
fields of education.—The London Times Educa 
tional Supplement, 


REPORTS 


THE CODE OF ETHICS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


PREAMBLE 


In order that the aims of education may be 
realized more fully, that the welfare of the 
teaching profession may be promoted, that 
teachers may know what is considered proper 
procedure, and may bring to their professional 
relations high standards of conduct, the Na- 
tional Edueation Association of the United 
States has developed this code of ethics.’ 


ArticLE I—RELATIONS WITH PUPILS AND TO 
THE COMMUNITY 

Section 1. The schoolroom is not the proper 
theater for religious, politieal or personal prop- 
aganda. The teacher should exercise his full 
rights as a citizen but he should avoid con- 
troversies which may tend to decrease his value 
as a teacher. 

Section 2. The teacher should not permit 
his edueational work to be used for partisan 
polities, personal gain, or selfish propaganda of 
any kind. 

Section 3. In instructional, administrative 
and other relations with pupils, the teacher 


1 The term ‘‘teacher’’ as used in this code is in- 
tended to inelude every person directly engaged in 
educational work whether in a teaching, an ad- 
ministrative or a supervisory capacity. 


should be impartial, just, and professional. The 
teacher should consider the different interests, 
aptitudes, abilities and social environments of 
pupils. 

Section 4. The professional relations of the 
teacher with his pupils demand the same serupu 
lous guarding of confidential and official infor- 
mation as is observed by members of other long- 
established professions. 

Section 5. The teacher should seek to estab- 
lish friendly and intelligent cooperation between 
the home and the school. 

Section 6. The teacher should not tutor 
pupils of his classes for pay. 


ArTicLE II—RELATIONS TO THE PROFESSION 


Section 1. Members of the teaching pro 
fession should dignify their calling in every 
way. The teacher should encourage the ablest 
to enter it, and discourage from entering those 
who are merely using the teaching profession 
as a stepping stone to some other vocation. 

Section 2. The teacher should maintain bis 
efficiency and teaching skill by study, and by 
contact with local, state and national educa- 
tional organizations. 

Section 3. A teacher’s own life should show 
that education does ennoble. 
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While not limiting his services 


small salary, the teacher should 


SECTION 4. 
by reason of 
insist upon a salary seale suitable to his place 
in society. 

Section 5. The teacher should not exploit 
his school or himself by personally inspired 
press notices or advertisements, or by other un- 
professional means and should avoid innuendo 
and criticism particularly of successors or pre- 
decessors. 

Section 6. The teacher should not apply for 
another position for the sole purpose of foreing 
an inerease in salary in his present position. 
Correspondingly, school officials should not pur 
sue a policy of refusing to give deserved salary 
increases to their employees until offers from 
other school systems have forced them to do so. 
The 


an agent, or accept a commission, royalty, or 


SecTion 7. teacher should not act as 


other reward, for books or supplies in the 
selection or purchase of which he can influence, 
or exercise the right of decision; nor should he 
accept a commission or other compensation for 
helping another teacher to secure a position. 
ArticLe III—RELATIONS TO MEMBERS OF THE 


PROFESSION 


SecTion 1. A teacher should avoid unfavor- 
able criticism of other teachers except such as is 
official in the 


formally presented to a school 


interests of the school. It is also unprofessional 
to fail to report to duly constituted authority 
any matters which involve the best interests of 
the school. 

Section 2. A teacher should not interfere 
between another teacher and a pupil in matters 


such as discipline or marking. 
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Section 3. There should be cooperation be 
tween administrators and classroom teachers 
founded upon sympathy for each other’s point 
of view and recognition of the administrator’: 
right to leadership and the teacher’s right t 
self-expression. Both teachers and administr 
tors should observe professional courtesy | 
transacting official business with the proper! 
designated person next in rank. 


The 


for a specific position unless a vacancy exist 


SEcTION 4. teacher should not app 


Unless the rules of the school otherwise pr 
scribe, he should apply for a teaching positior 


should not kr 


to the chief executive. He 
ingly underbid a rival in order to secur 


position; neither should he knowingly under! 


a salary schedule. 
Section 5. Qualification should be the 
determining factor in appointment and pror 
tion. School officials should encourage and ear 
fully nurture the professional growth of worthy 
teachers by recommending promotion, either 
For scho 


officials to fail to recommend a worthy teac! 


their own school or in other schools. 


for another position beeause they do not dé 
to lose his services is unethical. 

Section 6. Testimonials regarding a teacher 
should be frank, candid and confidential. 

Section 7. A contract, onee signed, should 
be faithfully adhered to until it is dissolved by 
mutual consent. In ease of emergency, th 
thoughtful consideration which business sanctior 
demands should be given by both parties to th 
contract. 

Section 8. Due notification should be given 
by school officials and teachers in ease a chang: 


in position is to be made. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CLASS-SIZE CONDITIONS AND 
TRENDS AT THE COLLEGE 
LEVEL 
THE results of the protracted experimental 
investigation of class size in the University of 
Minnesota? revealed conditions and _ trends 
which prompted an inquiry into the class-size 
institutions. In January, 


situation in other 


Minne- 
1928. 


1‘*Class Size at the College Level,’’ 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
Cloth bound, 300 pages. 


1928, an inquiry was accordingly sent to every 
institution of higher learning in the United 
States. 
386 institutions in forty-eight states, as follows: 


Usable responses were received from 


A. 165 privately endowed colleges and univer 
sities in forty states. 

B. 28 state universities in twenty-eight states. 

C. 12 state colleges in twelve states. 

D. 70 public and private junior colleges in 
twenty-five states. 
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E. 64 degree-granting state teachers colleges in 
twenty-seven states. 

F. 47 non-degree-granting state teachers colleges 
in twenty states. 

The following summary of the salient findings 
of the investigation is based upon the latest 
data which the cooperating schools could fur- 
nish, usually those for the first term or semester 
of 1927-28. Throughout the tables the capital 
letters, A to F, refer to the above classification 
of institutions. 

There is a good deal of popular misunder- 
standing about relative size of classes in public 
and private institutions. People with whom 
small classes are a fetish point to state univer- 
sities in holy horror and pray that their chil- 
dren and their children’s children may be spared 
the iniquities of “mass education.” As Table I 


TABLE I 
COMPARATIVE DATA ON CLASS SIZE IN 386 COLLEGES 
or VARIOUS TYPEs IN 48 STATES 


Average size of all 

classes 22.1 26.0 31.5 
Average class size* 19.6 18.6 16.5 22.1 19.8 30.35 
Per cent. of classes 

over 30 in size* 18.1 24.0 12.2 8013.6 ? 


Per cent. of classes 


22.7 25.2 22.7 


under 11 in size* 25.8 34.0 25.5 17.5 26.2 
* Exclusive of the lecture portion of part-lecture 
courses, 


shows, there is a higher proportion of classes 
under eleven in size in state universities than 
there is in privately endowed colleges; and if 
the lecture portion of part-lecture courses be 
excluded, the average class size in state univer- 
sities is lower than that in privately endowed 
colleges. There is also a higher percentage of 
large classes in state universities; but the abun- 
dance of small classes holds the average down to 
15.6, whereas the average in privately endowed 
colleges is 19.6. The big-class reputation of 
state universities usually comes from a few 
courses in which several recitation sections are 
combined for lectures once or twice a week. 
The same policy maintains in most privately 
endowed colleges, the main difference being that 
the lecture groups in state universities are 
larger beeause more students are enrolled. 
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TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF CLASS SIZES IN 386 COLLEGES OF 
Vakious TYPES IN 48 STATES, EXCLUSIVE OF 
THE LECTURE PORTION OF PART-LECTURE 
COURSES 


\ B Cc D I F 
Dee, 39.0 54.5 29.5 29.9 37.9 ? 
Q; 28.9 29.8 23.05 24.7 29.3 36.85 
Median 19.4 18.3 16.6 23 19.9 30.2 
Q, 11.0 9.9 10.25 16.9 9.9 23.5 
Dee, 5.7 $15 3.55 14.0 $.4 ? 


TABLE III 
DEPARTMENTS IN WHICH SMALLEST CLASSE 
PREVAIL 


Departments ABCODE F 

Modern foreign languages x x 
Ancient languages x 
‘*Highly specialized courses’’ x x os 
Mathematics zs 2 x 
Sciences (laboratory) x x 
‘* Electives’? x Eze 
** Advanced courses’’ x x 
English (usually composi 

tion x 
‘*No significant difference’’ x x 


TABLE IV 
DEPARTMENTS IN WHICH LARGEST CLASSES 
PREVAIL 


Departments ABCODEF 


Social sciences, including his- 


tory 2.22 6.2 
Education (for certificate) x x x 
Sciences (non-laboratory ) z a x 
Psychology eo x 
English (usually literature) x ena 2 
Modern foreign languages & 2 x 
Bible; religion, ete. & 2 
Philosophy x x 
** Required courses’’ 2. a2 8.2 


’ 


‘*No significant difference’ 

Parents who are determined that their sons 
and daughters shall attend college where classes 
are small and where teacher-pupil contacts are 
intimate should inquire further than the out 
worn slogan above the letter-head on the presi- 
dent’s stationery, for the strategy of boasting 
of limited enrolment and small classes in order 
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to secure more students and bigger classes has 
succeeded. Colleges that ten years ago were 
struggling for students are now struggling with 
them, and curricula are being combed for more 
and more material that can be taught to large 
groups in order that funds may be available 
for enough instructors to teach the rest of the 
material to small groups. 

Ever-expanding knowledge, the present fer- 
vor for it and the extension of the necessity for 
expensive specialized training down into the 
semi-skilled voeations, on the one hand, and the 
reluctance of American society to support these 
costly demands, on the other, have imposed such 
a burden upon college administration that it is 
questionable whether students who are getting 
those intimate, personal pupil-teacher contacts 
are getting much of anything else. Yet society 
insists upon the right of its sons and daughters 
to the opportunity of higher education, and col- 
leges, be they public or private, feeling the obli- 
gation to meet the demand, are doing their best 
with the limited funds at their disposal to pro- 
vide higher education of quality in quantity. 

There is evidence that from the mere stand- 
point of numbers the crest of the wave is near. 
The curve in growth of entering enrolment is 
leveling off. But this is not relieving the finan- 
burden, because the abatement is at the 
College students are 


cial 
cheaper end of the line. 
persisting longer and graduate school enrolment 
This 


more expensive specialized training, and col- 


is inereasing rapidly. means more and 
leges are being forced to offer junior-college 
work to larger groups in order to finance highly 
differentiated elective courses for necessarily 
small classes in the upper and graduate years. 
Under present standards of financial support 
and present trends in student mortality, the col- 
lege that maintains junior-college class sections 
of moderate size must have either an enviable 
endowment, a meager curriculum or advanced 
classes so small as to be practically prohibitive. 
Only by offering elementary courses to large 
student groups can that degree of specialization 
be afforded which is commonly considered the 
prerogative of upperclassmen and graduates in 
a modern university. 

Ninety-four per cent. of the institutions in 
which classes are becoming larger (Table V) 
gave the cause “increased enrolment,” “inade- 
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TABLE V 
How C.uass Sizes COMPARE WITH FORMERLY 


A B C D E I 
ee a 
oh bok bed ed bed bed 
Becoming smaller 16.3 8.0 11.1 4.4 17.4 2 
Becoming larger 39.8 64.0 66.7 55.5 54.4 44.) 
About the same 30.1 20.0 33.3 23.9 29.4 
Qualified responses, 
miscellaneous 13.8 8.0 22.2 6.7 4.3 


quate funds,” “inadequate facilities,” “har 
times,” “retrenchment,” “legislative inerti: 
ete. In institutions in which classes are becor 


ing smaller the reasons were: decreased or stat 
enrolment, 31.2 per cent.; policy, 10.4 per cent 
accrediting standards, 9.4 per cent.; faculty in 
crease, 19.2 per cent.; faculty pressure, 4.8 px 
cent.; new courses organized, 4.8 per cent.; bet 
ter work from small classes, 2.4 per cent.; e 
perimenting, 2.4 per cent.; to obviate sheet 
waste, 2.4 per cent.; better organization, 2.4 
per cent.; miscellaneous, 5.8 per cent; no re: 
son stated, 4.8 per cent. In institutions in 
which class size is static the reasons were: po 
icy, 28.6 per cent.; enrolment static, 17.6 per 
cent.; external controls, 15.4 per cent.; young 
school, 4.4 per cent.; increased staff, 2.2 per 


In all 


institutions combined, class-size conditions and 


eent.; no reason stated, 28.6 per cent. 


trends are linked up with enrolment in 69 pe! 
cent. of the cases. 

In all institutions combined in which class 
size is increasing, 76.1 per cent. predict that it 
will increase still further; 8.5 per cent. that it 
will decrease, and 4.3 per cent. that it will r 
main as it now is. In all institutions combined 
in which elass size is decreasing, 77.0 per cent. 
predict that it will continue to decrease, while 
the rest think that the trend will reverse. In al! 
institutions which size is 
static, 88.8 per cent. predict that it will remain 
so, 5.6 per cent. prophesy larger classes, 3.7 per 
cent. predict smaller classes and 1.9 per cent. 
are disposed not to prognosticate. Altogether, 
it is believed by administrators that the present 


class-size situation is highly indicative of future 


combined in class 


conditions and trends. : 
In privately endowed universities and col- 


leges there is a marked twofold tendency; 
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namely, smaller recitation sections and larger 
lecture sections. Sehools with comfortable e.a- 
dowments are organizing very small recitation- 
diseussion groups, patterned more or less after 
the Oxford-Swarthmore system. Many of these 
ame schools are meeting the increased cost of 
this expensive innovation by organizing larger 
lecture groups and by offering more of the work 
by the lecture method. 

In state universities the large number of 
eraduate and highly specialized courses is grad- 
ually inereasing. There are relatively fewer 
basie-course classes from twenty to thirty in size 
and more from forty to sixty. Here also the 
trend is toward offering more of the work in the 
form of lectures, but the very biggest lecture 
classes are being divided into merely large lec- 
ture groups. 

Due to the large proportion of laboratory- 
shop courses and to prescribed curricula, class 
size in state colleges and technological institutes 
is pretty well controlled and relatively conser- 
vative. 

Most publie junior colleges, being young, are 
not yet confronted by the class-size specter. As 
many private junior colleges are struggling for 
students as are struggling with them. 

Teachers colleges are in the main struggling 
with students in the freshman year and for stu- 
dents in the junior and senior years. In gen- 
eral, class size in teachers colleges depends upon 
enrolment. 

In all types of institutions the prevailing 
class-size tendency is to yield to the pressure of 
enrolment, first abandoning their position to 
freshman hordes and finally, after a few futile 
rear-rank skirmishes, capitulating to the sopho- 
mores. In colleges with meager curricula class 
sections are kept fairly intact in the upper 
years, but institutions that maintain policies of 
election and differentiation are hard put to it to 
finance their necessarily small advanced classes 
without reducing the expense of freshman and 
sophomore courses by offering them to large 
student groups. 

In some colleges and in most state universi- 
ties small classes are as serious a problem as 
large classes are. This is due to election and 
differentiation in most cases, but frequently it 
is the result of what may well be over-attenua- 
tion of subject-matter. Natural sciences, engi- 
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neering and agriculture are the outstanding ex- 
amples of minute specialization. This, together 
with their prevailingly small laboratory sections 
and their necessarily expensive laboratory facil- 
ities, makes instruction in these departments 
relatively very costly. 

College administrators are about evenly di- 
vided in their opinion as to the year or years in 
which it is best that classes be small. Half of 
them claim that students should be taught in 
small class groups until they learn how to study, 
and the other half contend that students should 
be taught in small groups after they know how 
to study. For practical purposes their opinions 
matter little, because the pressure of enrolment, 
rather than policy, is usually the determining 
factor. In a few institutions having enviable 
endowments a conservative class-size policy 
maintains throughout the four years, but, in 
general, classes run largest in the freshman 
year, are somewhat smaller in the sophomore 
year and are much smaller in the two upper 
years. In many teachers colleges and in a con 
siderable number of small privately endowed 
liberal arts colleges the decimation is so great as 
to render them virtually junior colleges. On 
the other hand, a significant number of institu- 
tions, particularly privately endowed colleges 
with comfortable endowments and waiting lists, 
have their smallest class sections in the fresh- 
man year. This is most marked in English 
composition, foreign languages, mathematics 
and science laboratory classes, and least marked 
in history, social science, Bible and orientation 
courses. 

There is a deep and wide-spread doubt among 
college and university administrators concern- 
ing the practical wisdom of the arbitrary class- 
size standards imposed by accrediting associa- 
tions. Administrators are not so much opposed 
to class-size standards, as such, as they are to 
the inflexibility of present class-size standards. 
They feel that they should have more leeway 
than is possible under standards determined by 
arm-chair methods. Some contend that the ar- 
bitrary limitation of class size “has all the effect 
of arbitrary limitation on output, such as is 
adopted and enforced by labor unions, with the 
consequent tendency to estop that searching and 
inquiry after better methods.” Many claim 
that class size is too negative a factor in educa- 
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tional efficiency to warrant such relentless con- 


trol over it and that the welfare of both teach- 


ers and pupils can be adequately guarded by 


pupil-hour-teaching-load limitations. Others as- 


sert that the special privilege of maintaining 
“suitable to the lecture 
breeds subterfuge. The 


held to 


the letter of the law of accrediting associations 


large classes in subjects 
method of instruction” 
complaint that “we small fellows are 
much more rigorously than are the larger insti- 
tutions” occurs with disconcerting consistency. 

The fact that these sentiments are generally 
strongest among who are most 
sorely beset by high enrolment and low funds 
suggests a tendency to rationalize or, as several 


put it, “to make a virtue of necessity”; yet 
equally vehement protests are voiced by admin- 
istrators who could double the average size of 
their classes without violating accrediting stand- 
ards. Inherent in the minds of many college 


and university administrators are the convic- 
tions that optimum class size depends upon the 
purpose of the course, the nature of the subject, 
the maturity of the students and the special 
skills and attributes of the teacher; that these 
conditioning factors can be determined and ap- 
preciated only by local agents and means; that 
the inevitable exigencies of a situation do and 
that 


standards, to be reasonable, must be determined 


should control class-size practices, and 


experimentally. They grant that what may be 
needed is a complete breaking away from tradi- 
tion and the devising of instructional pro- 
cedures suited to the demands of modern higher 
education; that the generally coercive policies 
which prevail in colleges and universities may 
actually be doing injustice in the name of edu- 
eation, and that to the degree that education 
is less a matter of telling students what and 
how to do and more a matter of encouraging 
and guiding them in doing for themselves, large 
classes may prove to be ideal educational situa- 
tions.? 

The outstanding finding of this nation-wide 
inquiry is the diversity of opinion and practice 
concerning class size. This fact, together with 
the preponderance of experimental evidence in 
favor of large classes in the University of Min- 

2 Several administrators subscribed to the atti- 
tude expressed by President Angell, of Yale Uni- 
versity, in his ‘‘ Report’’ for 1925-26. 
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nesota, the University of Oregon* and elsewhere, 
makes it hard to see how, if the same standards 
are applied to educational efficiency that are 
applied to other kinds of efficiency, small classes 
can longer be defended in terms of educational 
achievement. But, it is contended, a teacher’s 
true success as a teacher is not to be measured 
in terms of what he actually teaches but by th 
subtle, far-reaching influence which he sheds 
upon the characters and lives of his students. 
If this be true, then the institution that is for 
tunate enough to have such a teacher is morally 
obligated to see that as many of its students 
as possible come under that teacher’s spell. 
Most of them will not have this privilege if he 
teaches only small classes. As for the other 
kind of teacher 
the kind 


which 


the kind who merely teaches, 
lacks that ineffable 


character and directs 


who influence 


molds lives—he 
is no more devoid of it in the presence of large 
classes than small ones. 

College teachers generally are overwhelmingly 
and vociferously opposed to big classes; yet the 
majority of them confess that if they were paid 
on a tuition basis or if they had the option of 
teaching an equal number of students in two 
large classes or four small ones, they might 
manage to handle larger groups. 

Educational efficiency is a relative term. The 
universal situation is that a school has just so 
much money to spend. No progressive insti- 
tution has as much as it thinks it could profit- 
ably use. More and more demands are being 
put upon it by society. How, then, can it, 
with inadequate funds, most nearly realize all 
its aims? Should it efforts to 


realize certain of them in order to attain per- 


abandon its 


fection in the rest, or should it reconcile itself 
to a little less than perfection in order to render 
wider social service? 

It is frequently contended that America is 
abundantly able to stand the present cost of 
education. The mere fact that society may be 
able to support education in small classes is in 
itself no reason that it should; and no other 
reason has yet been proved. 
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